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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 


| 


Practical not Faney Farming. 


50 Cents a Year. 








and branch before it multiplies and becomes 


| established 


| money that was left the children. 


inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote | 


one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers; who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual ‘ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comolaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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Stone 


It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. ‘ 











Insure the new crops. 

Blackberry jelly is the best. 

Early beets may go in now for use next winter 

Some people plant cabbage in vacant corn hills. 

The oats should be cut before it gets dead ripe 

Time enough yet for another planting of sugar 
corn. 

Scrub the skin off of new potatoes with a stiff 
brush. 


Remove all the ripening cucumbers or the vines 
will quit bearing. 


We still stand up for an afternoon nap Every 
farmer’s wife ought to take it 

Sow rye in the corn at the last working. In the 
spring it can go under It makes good pasture 
in the spring until it does go under 


Should a new plant make its appearance on 
your farm this summer find out whether it is a 
friend or foe. If it is a weed, clean it out root 

e 


| paid a cent. 
| man? 


Old Peter Tumbledown is a bad uncle. 
ministered upon his brother’s estate and was 
guardian for his brother's children. He held the 
It can hardly 
be said that he holds it yet, for he does not; yet 
the children are of age and they have never been 
What ought to be done with such a 
Peter's farm is full of weeds and he never 


| pulls one out His wife always looks us if she had 





been crying 





Its doors wide open the farmer throws, 

And in and out the sweet wind blows, 

One wide old door looks east, one west ; 

One long might ponder which view was best ; 
Many a scent of the weods and fields, 

And the pasture-slopes, the old barn yields, 
For field and meadow and pasture hill, 
Each gives its treasure, its space to fill. 

High in the mow, and low in the bay, 

Have willing hands heaped the fragrant hay ; 
Green and fresh from the swathe now mown, 
Rank and juicy and breast high grown. 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

I find the Crescent hoe, illustrated in the June 
F J., just the tool wanted for working under and 
around grapes and raspberries. By means of the 
push and pull motion of the Crescent, one can 
reach every weed and sucker close up to the plant 
without mutilating the foliage or breaking a cane. 
An ordinary hoe would be harder to work, be less 
effective and be sure to do some damage. 

In making furrows for setting celery I am care- 
ful to have them on a gentle slope so that water 
will run off. While I donot dig the old-fashioned 
trenches for celery I like to have the surface of 
the trench about uweo itviies below the level of the 
ground. 

The potato bug’s “second choice” after pota- 
toes is the egg plant. As this plant will stand 
very little Paris green I tried slug shot this sea- 
son, putting it on lightly with a duster having 
very fine brass wire cloth in the bottom. After 
the fruit is set I hand-pick the beetles. 

When the stoves were put away last month I 
was careful to save all the soot from pipes and 
flues, and have found it quite effective in keeping 
off the cucumber beetles. They don’t like it one 
bit. The little black beetle that riddles the turnips 
and radishes don’t like it either. 

In setting out cabbage or celery I always notice 
the heart or head of the plant. If broken or muti- 
lated the plant is worthless. 

A plant grown in the sun and hardened by 
drought will endure more sun and exposure than 
one grown in the shade. It may not look so well 
as a luxuriant, sappy plant, but it is the better of 
the two 

I set cabbage plants down tothe leaves and 
some may get a little deeper. This doesnoharm 
if the leaves be drawn together so as to keep the 
soil out of thecrown. Insetting celery particular 


He ad- | 


| 
| 


| care must be taken not to cover the crown. 

The Cory sugar corn beats any variety I have 
tried yet for vigorous growth and early maturity. 
| 1 sbalimake a planting of it as late as the 25th, 
with the full expectation of seeing it mature for 
the table before frost 

It is werth while, anyway, to take some risk in 
the matter of late planting for, if warm weather 
lingers, one gets a good deal of comfort out of 
the late crop of vegetables. They are very enjoy- 
able when they come in fresh and succulent at the 
close of the season 

After several years’ experience I am p-epared 
tosay: Plant only strong growing strawberries 
in the summer and fall. If a rainy season occurs 
this month and plants are to be had the sooner 
they are set the better. 








HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
No. 96. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I have been giving the fertilizer problem serious 
consideration ever since I have been farming, for 
I have deemed it one of the greatest importance. 
How to keep up the fertility of our soils at the 
least cost is a question that requires the keenest 
observation and closest study and our ultimate 
success largely depends on the conclusions we ar- 
rive at and the practice resulting therefrom 

I am a believer both in barnyard manure and 
| concentrated fertilizers. I do not think it will do 
for a farmer to discard either. This certainly ap- 
plies to all sections east of the Mississippi river. 
Beyond that the conditions are different; at any 
rate the people are a law unto themselves No 
advice I can give them will they take, nor do I 
| suppose they ought to, for it stands to reason 
that they understand their requirements better 
than I. But in the East we can all use commer- 
cial manures to advantage, provided we know 
how touse them. Here is the rub—yvyery few 
do know how to use them to the best advantage. 
I am sure I do not 

My practice has been in former years to buy 
the manufactured article of the agent who could 
best convince me that his brand was the best ; 
though I have often bought of a gabby fellow 
just for the sake of peace and quietness. It is 
worth something to get clear of those tonguey 
chaps, and I estimate that it has cost me at least 
one hundred dollars a year to do it 

But in the matter of fertilizers I have taken a 
step forward and now buy the ingredients directly 
of the manufacturers or importers and mix them 
myself. This I do on the barn-floor with shovels 
and hoes, I save in this way about 20 per cent.; 
in other words I get 20 per cent. more of the 
essentials for my money 

Here is my formula for 1000 pounds of fer- 
tilizers : 





Nitrate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


75 ibs. 


™% * 


> 





75 ‘** Meat Scraps. 
375 “* Muriate of Potash. 
400 “* Acidulated Charleston Rock. 


This costs me about fifteen dollars, and five 
hundred pounds per acre of the mixture makes a 
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spiendid coat for grass, corn, potatoes, wheat or 
any other crop. If the first crop does not get the 
benefit of all the ingredients, subsequent ones will. 
There is but littie waste, and this is principally in ni- 
trogen, of which I do not use much, as you will see, 
only a little over 100 pounds per acre. Note that I 
apply this ingredient in three forms, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia and meat scraps. The reason 
of this is that these act at different times. The 
nitrate of soda expends itself quickly, the sulphate 
of ammonia follows and feeds the crops later, to be 
followed by the pulverized meat scraps, which hang 
on until the crop is harvested. 
phosphate remain permanently in the soil until ex- 
hausted by a succession of crops. All of these in- 
gredients are needed for all crops in varying propor- 
tions, and none others are needed except what any 
soil will provide. 

In every large city there are firms who will furnish 
all or any of these articles just as promptly as the 
ready-mixed fertilizers and considerably cheaper. I 
am using the South Carolina ground rock, not re- 
duced by acids, as an experiment, feeling pretty 
sure thatit is profitable to doso, but since this is a dis- 
puted question, I cannot advise any one else to 
adopt my course. It stands to reason that if the 
ground rock is placed in the soi] that plants will find 
it just as they do insoluble bones. 
than when made soluble by the use of acid, but it pays 
to wait, as I think, since there is a great waste in the 
use of the oj] of vitriol, and the oj! of vitriol is both 
expensive and injurious to the land. The ground 
rock can be bought of the leading fertiliizer makers 


It takes longer | ' ‘ : 
| it in and put the fertilizer in the hill or drill. 


The potash and | 








though there is but little call for it by farmers. I | 


am the only one I know of who uses it. I always ex- 
pect to be u little ahead, for ‘* progress” is my motto. 

When the chief reliance is in barn-yard manures, 
and fertilizers are used only to piece out, it is so 
much handier to buy the ready made stuff, since it is 
for sale in every neighborhood, almost, that most 
farmers will continue its use, and perhaps wisely. 
If reasonably alert they can buy what they need, in 
excellent form for use, and well worth the money it 
costs. There are now no big profits for the manu- 


| vantage ‘‘in the long run.” 


facturers’ pockets as formerly, and fair dealing in | 


the fertilizer trade has become fashiovable as it is 
obligatory. 

In regard to stable manure I have only this to say : 
Keep plenty of stock, feed them largely on bran aud 
clover hay and haul out and spread the manure as 
it is made and not leave it waste in the barn yard. 
Feed your own bran and buy twice as much more. 
This will give your soil all the nitrogen it needs, ren- 
dering it unnecessary to add this costly ingredient to 
your concentrated fertilizer. 

Harriet wishes me to say to all having the care of 
horses and cows at this season that the plague of 
flies can be avoided by rubbing them all over with a 


| machine for this purpose. 


sponge dipped in soap suds in which a little carbolic | 


acid bas been mixed. This is not a § humane but it 


saves money. Animals do better and eat less if they 
do not worry. 

A word in regard to my duck experiment. Of the 
150 eggs put in April 1, only 45 produced live duck- 
lings. ishing to make up for lost time we bought 
a few eggs to add to our own and put in the incuba- 
tor 150 additional on the tenth of the month. After 
this we had great difficulty in keeping up the proper 
temperature in the egg drawers. The first eggs put 
in would get too hot and the others would remain too 
cold in spite of all we could do. On the 20th day 
we came very near a the whole lot and it is a 
wonder we hatched a single duckling. The most of 
them died in the shell when nearly full grown. Of 
the second batch a few hatched on the 3ist and 32d 
days. These have a dazed, regretful look about the 
eyes that clearly shows their sorrow at having been 
born. 

Harriet has just suggested a new idea in connec- 
tion with our duck business. She has been readin 
that the superior flavor of the canvas-back duck is 
due to its feeding on wild celery in the Southern 
marshes. As our crop of ducks will be late and of 
small size she proposes feeding them on olc celery 
seed, which can be bought cheaply, and thus giving 
them the exquisite savor of the wild bird. In this 
way she hopes to make up in price what we lose in 
weight. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

How can I get rid of earth worms in flower pots ? 

Use lime water. The water will hold only a cer- 
tain amount in solution, hence there is no danger of 
getting it too strong. 

We are badly troubled with fleas in our stable. You 
will greatly oblige us if you will tell us how to get 
rid of them. 

They probably breed in the dust and rubbish under 
the floors of the barn. Clean this out thoroughly 
and then get a pound of carbolic soap, dissolve it in 
warm water and put this into a barrel of water. 
Sprinkle this mixture freely over the floors and par- 
titions of the stables and wherever the vermin find 








a lodgement. The addition of a pint of kerosene to 

the above will help to make it more unpleasant for 

the pests. A weekly repetition may be necessary 

before they are thoroughly cleaned out. 

What can I put on my young clover after the grain is 
cut to get a good growth this fall? 

Land plaster. Sow it in the morning while the 
dew is on. Use 200pounds peracre. Don’t pasture 
the stubbles if you can help it. 

Where shall I build a root cellar, and how ? 

One of the most convenient places is under the 
bridge of the bank barn, if you have one. To keep 
it dry, roof the bridge itself, which is the economical 
and proper thing to do anyway. 

Is wood a good material for pipe to bring water from 
a spring 1500 feet distant to the house and barn? 

Yes, if the pressure is not greater than wood will 
stand. Ordinary wood pipe will endure 15or 20 feet 
head without difficulty, but can be made to bear 50 
feet, by using larger timber and smaller bore. 

Will commercial fertilizers answer as well as stable 
manure on cabbage and potatoes? J.M. Y. 

For potatoes, yes. The cabbage can profitably 
use a big dose of stable manure along with the fer- 
tilizer. Cabbages require more nitrogen than pota- 
toes and more than is usually put into commercial 
fertilizers. Broadcast the stable manure and plow 


I have a larger oat crop than I care to handle, and 
would like to use some of it for cattle and sheep. 
Can I * silo” it successfully ? 

Probably as successfully as anything else, but we 
do not believe that anything can be ‘‘ siloed” to ad- 
What you can do is to 
cut the oats just asthe grain comes to the milk stage, 
and make hay of it. It isaroyal feed for milk cows, 
young stock or sheep. 


Where can I get a machine for weaving a fence made 
of wire and pickets? What do you think of such 
Fences ? 

M. C. Henley, Richmond, Ind., makes an excellent 
Get his illustrated cata- 
logue. It tells all about his machine and the com- 
bination fence. We think well made fences of this 
kind, and that is the Henley machine makes them, 
are first-class in every way. 

What causes “ scab” in potatoes, and what is the cure? 

We do not know, neither do we know any one who 
does. We did think we knew a good deal about it 
once, but that was one of the mistakes of our enthu- 
siastic youth. The man who can answer this query 
to a certainty will be as great a public benefactor as 
the one who makes three blades of grass grow where 
only two grew before, and the F. J. will take great 
pleasure in spreading his name and fame to all the 
world. Who is he? 

Is there no way to kill the borers in fruit trees except 
to cut them out? It scars the trees badly some- 
times. 

Run a flexible wire into the holes afterthem. This 
will generally reach and destroy them. To head 
them off and keep them out wash the trunks of the 
tree with the following mixture: 1 quart soft soap, 
1g cup crude carbolic acid, 2 buckets water, ‘and lime 
enough to make a whitewasb. This should have 
been applied last month but will still do good if 
applied now. 


Can you give us tables showing the properties and 
values of different substances used for enriching 
the soil, from plaster to night soil? 

That would require more space than we can devote 
to this one subject, but we advise “ Thusler Jake” 
who makes the request, and every other farmer who 
desires to be well informed upon this matter to read 
and study a little book called ‘‘ Talks on Manures,” 
written by Joseph Harris. We will send it for the 
publisher's price—@1.75. It is the best and sinmplest 
practical work we know upon the subject. 


In your issue of July 1886, page 119, in speaking of 
pruning raspberries you say, ‘* Don’t touch the 
Red Raspberries.” As this is contrary to my 
understanding of what a proper treatment re- 
quires, your caution leads me to ask the reason 
for not pruning red raspberries. J. D. 8. 

Stillwater, Mich. 

For several years the FarM JOURNAL has given 
similar advice, although the books and papers have 
said differently. We have been interested in observ- 
ing of late that practical growers are now following 
our advice and that there is a change coming over 











book and newspaper writers on this subject. Our 
reasons for not pruning growing canes of red rasp- 
berries are, that cutting off the tips of canes causes 
them to send out side shoots from buds that would 
otherwise remain dormant until the following spring. 
Straight, strong canes will throw out enough side 
shoots in the spring, even after being cut down to 18 
or 30 inches, to produce all the fruit the canes can 

support. If side shoots are forced out and these are 
in turn cut back, as they must be, you get amass of 
foliage that the canes cannot stand up under and a 
burden of fruit thet cannot be perfected. Another 
objection to summer pruning is that it induces a 
growth of small, sappy, side shoots and this growth 

continues late in the fall. Frost, or even freezing 
weather, is apt to overtake this sappy growtb in full 
foliage. The foliage is killed and, also, the tips of 
the canes and a severe winter cleans up the whole 

business. If growers of raspberries who have had 

praetical experience with both methods of pruning 
say we are wrong, we will “‘ give in.” 


Please give us your opinion of the equity of the law 
that compels a land owner to fence in his land 
that his neighbors’ stock may go ranging up and 
down, ‘like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour ?” 

There is no “‘ equity” about it. It is an absurdity 
on the face of it, and a relic of the condition of 
affairs that prevailed a century ago, and should be 
wiped from the statute book of every State in the 
Union. Its abolition would be a godsend to every 
farmer, to every stock breeder, and even to “the 
poor man who owns but a single cow,” and in whose 
behalf the demagogic plea for its retention is always 
made. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PREVENT HOG 
CHOLERA. 

(This article wins the $10 offered for the best essay on the 
above subject. There were 15 competitors for the prize). 

Hogs that are fed on a variety of good food, sup- 
plied with plenty of pure water, and warm and dry 
shelter, will never generate disease, and are capable 
of great resistance to swine plague. 

Long and careful observation proves that the 
plague is contagious. The contagion can be com- 
municated by passing hogs; by running water; by 
straying animals; by dogs; by crowsand buzzards; 
by the boots and clothing, and, some think, by the 
the wind, though this is not fully proved. It is 
quickly fatal to hogs living in filthy quarters, eat- 
ing unclean food, drinking impure water, or living 
wholly on corn. Its symptoms are numerous and 
variable: moping about with head down, weak 
grunt, great debility, dizziness and staggering, ca- 
pricious appetite, diarrhoea. Some die a few hours 
after attack, some live a few days, others recover. 
If one in a herd is attacked, it is likely that others 
will be affected more or less severely. 

When the disease appears in the neighborhood, 
establish a vigorous quarantine against it. Put 
your hogs in a yard, and use every possible precau- 
tion against the introduction of the contagion. 
Keep hog buyers, and persons whose hogs are affect- 
ed, and their animals, out of the yard. Watch the 
hogs. If one shows any symptoms of sickness, out 
of the pen with it. Put it ina warm shed and feed 
it warm, soft food—corn-meal mush, boiled and 
mashed potatoes and milk. Mix with the food, 
once daily, one to three teaspoonfuls (according to 
size of hog) of sulphur. In a few days the hog will 
be better, or it will be worse. If it recovers, keep it 
away from the others at least three weeks. If it 
gets worse, knock it in the head, and then: Don’t 
endanger yourself noranimals by making an ama- 
teur post-mortem! Don’t use any part of it for any 
purpose! Don’t haul it out and leave it for dogs, 
crows and buzzards to feed on, and thereby spread 
the disease! Haul it, and every particle of its bed- 
ding with it, clear away and BURN the whole! 
Then thoroughly disinfect the shed with any good 
disinfectant. While you are attending the sick 
hog, and for some time afterward, have another 
person feed and attend the herd. Have them closely 
watched and promptly remove those showing the 
first symptoms of disease. Be sure to get them out 
before diarrhoea sets in, or the whole herd will 
almost certainly become affected. The virulence 
of the disease increases rapidly unless the affected 
animals are promptly removed. Hence the neces- 
sity for constant watchfulness. 

Experience conclusively teaches that the only 
effective means of preventing hog cholera, thus far 
discovered, are: (1) variety in food; (2) pure water; 
(3) warm and dry beds; (4) wholesome surround- 
ings; (5) rigorous quarantine; (6) prompt removal 
of affected animals; (7) total destruction of dead 
animals with fire. 

Morrisonville, Ilis. 








FRED. GRUNDY. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


In dog days make cheese. 

Late pigs will make choice bacon. 

Are the little animals all doing well ? 

Be sure and kill the ticks on the lambs. 

Milkers should talk after they get through milking. 

Divide the 24 hours as evenly as possible, and then 
milk regularly. 

Mix lamp black with strong vinegar to mark the 

_ Sheep on the wool. 

Changing milkers is a bad notion. 
have his own cows to milk. 

Do not milk a mare before the colt is born, but 
give her less food or put her in poor pasture. 

It is better to feed the little animals suitable food 
than to try to make them grow by giving the food to 
the mother. 

For warts, mange, bunches, and all sorts of sores, 
use carbolic acid diluted twenty times with water. 
Nothing better. 

The hogs of a Kansas man eat gravel. They get 
poor. Give them coal to eat, and all the salt and 
coal ashes they want, also coarse bran. 

Cows are usually in their prime at six years of age. 
They are lasters, according to their teeth and consti- 
tutional vigor. About 12 years is the average limit. 





Let every one 


Mark Dunham, the great Illinois Percheron horse | 


importer has been to France. At La Perche, the 
home of his favorite horses, he was feted and dined 
by the breeders. 

Put the cow which is to come in in summer, in the 
stable for afew days and give her hay. Keep her 
out of the sun. Remember that ‘‘an ounce of pre- 
ventive is always better than a pound of cure.” 

Strain the buttermilk through a sieve to separate 
it from the butter granules. This is easily done with 
a barrel churn as the sieve is put under the butter- 
milk plyg. The buttermilk will drain out almost 
entirely. 

Give cattle, which eat wood, wood ashes. Fix up 
a mess of charcoal, ashes, sulphur and salt and put 
it in a box by them. If their stomachs crave it they 
will eat from this box, but if gnawing wood is a habit, 
they will not stop. They are more apt to eat wood 
when kept on only one or two kinds of food. We 
have cured calves of this habit by giving them wood 
ashes. Sprinkle it on their hay. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animajs and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

I wanted to get rid of so much care, so I told the 
girls if they would manage the cows they could have 
all they made from them, calves and butter. There 
were eleven cows and heifers, and they would have 
the same number of calves to sell or to raise. Of 
course we must have milk, cream and butter for the 
family, and all over they could sell. It is not neces- 
sary to lay by any butter for winter, as the cows 
make all we require through the winter, and some 
more, and all of them had calves in March and April. 
They areall the best‘of Jersey blood, except two Ayr- 
shires. They had been well wintered, and by the last 
of May their old coats were off and they went to pas- 
ture sleek and fine. 

The girls feel proud of their success. They churn 
every day, and the cows average, of butter in the 
bowl, a pound and three-fourths each. They are 
working up a market to private families, and will, 
in time, get an extra good price. 

The cows get two quarts of corn and oat-meal in 
the stable at night and go out into a night pasture. 
They are milked at six o’clock in the evening, and 
at seven in the morning. We have breakfast first, 
and the cows do, too. 

The girls sent for a Small’s Calf Feeder, advertised 
in the F. J., and they feed the little ones on this till 
they get to be about three weeks old, and then they 
take to drinking without any fuss. Their calves do 
look fine. The milk is set in a Moseley & Stoddard 
Creamery, 80 it is sweet and the calves like it. It 
has to be warmed, and they get a handful of meal 
twiceaday. The girls say it is best to feed the 
meal dry, as it gives the calves something to do, and 
they will lick and eat the meal a great while, and di- 
gest it better. They mix wheat bran. corn meal and 
linseed meal together 2-1-1 parts. 

When we have company the girls always take them 








out to see their cows, and they get a great many 
compliments over their looks. They used to brush 
them. A new broom hanging in the stable tells its 
own story about cleanness. 

Well, what do you think? Iam building a dairy 
house and here is to be the milk and butter kingdom. 
A pony is to do the churning. The girls have planned 
the whole thing, and next year they say they want 
more cows. It looks as if the Orchards was going to 
turn into a dairy farm. 

I have more time now to see to the pigs. Farmers 
do not think enough. They are overworked and 
cannot doit. There must be some leisure to think. 

Now, see. One neighbor was crowded with work 
and he thought he would push his pigs ahead, so he 
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GRANULATED BUTTER, 


poured the meal into the swill barrel, and thought 
the pigs must be doing well because the sow ate so 
much. After awhile he took time to look over the 
pigs and found they were poor little skinny things. 

They were good for nothing. The sow had too 
much solid feed and got feverish, and so did the 
pigs. Another neighbor could not get time to fix a 
little fence, and so he kept his pigs in a dirty pen 
and yard till they got stunted. He ‘‘ did not think 
it would hurt them.” 

Another man hired a man to make a fence across 
a lot and to put up several low sheds. When a sow’s 
pigs were a week old she was turned into this field 
and the little pigs were put under one of these sheds. 
This was then their home. The other sows were 
managed in the same way. They were not kept in 
a pen more than two weeks, and all of the other time 
they wereina field. This man has two hog pastures: 
one large one, for the dry sows and those to have 
pigs, and the other for the ones with the little pigs. 
The first lot get no extra food, and the others but 
twice a day of house-slops and a little meal. They 
do not need any more. The sows look well and the 
pigs are splendid. 

There is money in keeping hogs in this way. Some 
breeds are better than others for grazing and taking 
care of themselves. The Duroc-Jerseys are natural 
grass-eaters. 

July is turnip month. Ifa farmer is going to fat- 
ten anything next winter he wants turnips. The 
secret of English mutton is in the turnips more 
than in the sheep. I have found that out by 
my own experiments. Turnips have made the 
English breeds of sheep. They are a nation of 
turnips, and we of corn. They beat us in both 
breeding and making mutton and beef, because we 
rely on concentrated and heating foods, and they 
on those more succulent, or at least they combine a 
great deal of succulent food with other. Very few 
Americans know that the best of mutton can be 
made on turnips alone, and not any more know that 
the cheapest and best crop is turnips. Any land is 
good, make it mellow and rich. Here is where the 
superphosphates will tell, and old pastures may be 
fitted with a crop of turnips for any crop next year. 

A good breeding mare is the best investment a man 
can make now in the animal linc. Horses are higher 
than any other stock. 

I want to recommend to the Farm JOURNAL 
readers to cut and cure some clover for the hogs to 
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eat next winter. Cut it when in full blossom and put 
it where it can be had, so the hogs can be foddered 
with it twice a day. My hogs will almost winter on 
it. They will eat it as hay, or better if cut and wetted 
with a little bran or meal put on it. A corn man 
may laugh at my notion, but I will beat him in pigs 
in the spring and in profits in the fall. Begin early, 


80 as to get the hay cut before it is toc ripe. 
The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


GRANULATED BUTTER. 

The following directions are given by the Moseley 
& Stoddard Co., (Poultney, Vt.,) for making granu- 
lated butter, as shown in the illustration: Stop 
churning when the particles of butter are about the 
size of kernels of wheat or smallpeas. Draw off the 
buttermilk, and with a dipper pour a pail of cold 
water over the butter, letting it run through it and 
out of the churn. This hardens the granules of but- 
ter, and prevents their massing together. Next 
cover the butter with cold water, and move the churn 
back and forth a few times; draw off the 
water, and repeat until the water runs 
from the churn clear. At this stage it is 
recommended, and practiced by many, to 
cover the butter with etrong brine,(which 
can be kept for this purpose and repeat- 
edly used by occasionally scalding to keep 
pure, ) which hardens the grain 
and more perfectly liberates 
the buttermilk, giving the but- 
ter a brighter appearance. It 
is now ready for the salt, which 
can be sifted on while in the 
churn, by stirring or moving 
about from one side of the 
churn to the other, or it can be 
sifted on as it is removed to the 
butter bowl, or spread the but- 
ter on the butter-worker, and 
sift on the salt, and work very 
lightly, then remove to the but- 
ter-tray cover it with cloth wet 


' in brine to exclude the air, let it remain a few hours 








for the salt to dissolve, when a second light work- 
ing prepares it for the package. The advantage of 
this method is that the buttermilk is removed, and 
the salt coming in contact with the small particles 
is thoroughly incorporated without working the 
butter, except to liberate the brine, thus preserving 
the grain perfectly, and consequently its keeping 
qualities. 


HORSE TALK BY AN OLD BREEDER. 

Oats are said, by a scientist, who has brcught his 
battery to bear on a horse, to have an exciting 
power. The effect on the nerves and muscles were 
tested after eating oats,and compared with théir 
excitability before eating. Old horsemen know 
that oats will make a horse more lively or active 
than any other grain. They contain nerve and 
muscle food, or the elements to supply the wear 
and waste of these parts, and no doubt they stimu- 
late them also. They contain, according to this 
authority, a nitrogenized substance peculiar to 
themselves. All oats contain this peculiar proper- 
ty, but the black oats have the most. When oats 
are ground the exciting effect is reduced in strength 
and duration, but its effects are moreactive. This 
peculiar substance is called avenine. The soil 
where oats are grown makes a difference in the 
amount of the avenine produced. Further investi- 
gation must be made to determine the kind of soil 
best adapted to produce the nerve power of the 
oats. This is getting farming down to a fine point. 
Here is an opening forthe jockeys. If they had the 
secret and could select their oats, how they might 
skip by the other fellows who thought one oat was 
as good as another. The weight of the meat of the 
oat does not make the difference, as the substance 
is just underneath theskin, and notapparent with- 
out analysis, 

No doubt many a colt has been spoiled by eating 
too many oats while being broken for use. Some 
farmers are so foolish that they will “feed up” the 
colt to get it into shape to show off well and to 
work. Allwrong! A colt should never he put to 
work, or to a training, when ina weak condition. 
The handling and feeding should go together and 
all be done by the same hand. This will make the 
colt friendly. 

If a cglt should turn out to be very excitable or 
nervous the feed of oats should be cut down, and 
barley or perhaps corn meal substituted. Barley 
makes a good food for endurance and is natural 
for a horse. In the East the Arabian steeds subsist 
on it, and perform wonderfully, The endurance of 
the horses there is often life or death to the rider, 
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Corn i is very wholesome food and will fatten a horse 
rapidly. It is very heating and horses fed on corn 
will sweat sooner and more freely than when given 
any other food. 

It is calculated very well for slow and hard work, 
or work which can be done ona walking gait. It 
is not proper food for a roadster. It will do mixed 
with oats and bran, but for a horse which 


keep at it there is nothing likeoats. Thecolt must 
be féd according to circumstances. It wants food 
enough to have strength, and animation, or spirit, 
but it is unwise to have too much life or it may be 
likely to try its strength and to get over the traces 
or the pole, Such capers are risky and when they 
do happen they are likely to spoilthe colt. Inany 
case it will take a long time for them to get over it. 

Care should be had when a colt is first driven not 
to get it heated or it will become more restive, and 
slouch around inthe harness, and likely enough 
stop, or try to lie down apd roll. A colt will take 
cold easily when heated. Corn is bad food to work 
acolton. It is more liable to give than any 
other grain. It seems to fermentina horse’s stom- 
ach, and aiso clogs itup. It would be better to feed 
all horses more bran. It is the best thing for grow- 
ing colts and it does old horses a great deal of good. 
Meal is not a natural food for a horse which can 
chew well. They eat it too fast and it does not get 
enough saliva with it to digest well. The saliva is 
the first secretion in the process of digestion and it 
must do its part to have the food agree fully with 
the animal. 

Down South, and out West, horses are fed very 
extensively on corn. They are used to it,and they 
eat it off the ear, orcobandall. Itisthedentcorn 
which is not so full of oil as the flint and is not so 
hard to digest. 

it hurts a horse togive ita big mess of grain on 
the start; he should fed up to it gradually. 
When this is done carefully, beginning withan ear 
the first day, and taking not less than a week be- 
fore a full feed is given, there is rarely any danger 
of colic unless the horse is hot. This heated condi- 
tion tends to increase the tendency to fermentation 
and the creation of gas in the stomach. A horse 
must always be cool when fed corn. There 1s also 
danger of founder. A horse used to eating oats can 
be fed when somewhat warm, but it is always best 
give the animal rest before eating its grain, as it 
allows the stomach to recover itstone. It is bestto 
to water the horse before eating its grain, or to di- 
vide the drink. A drink is refreshing, when the 
animal is cool enough to take it, and if given after 
a meal of grain, it tends to wash the food out of 
the stomach before a full assimilation has taken 
place. The practice of feeding the horse when tired 
and tuirsty is altogether too common, and then 
too with the extra thirst of a full meal allow it to 
gorge itself with water. When this is done the 
horse should remain quiet for a full hour, before 
starting on the road or at hard work to get space 
for its lungs to play and its heart to beat, bv the di- 
gestion of the food and its removal to the bowels. 

A colt should be really broken before it is ever 
put before any vehicle, and then there will be little 
trouble with it. To hitch a wild and unmanagable 
colt toa wagon ora sleigh the first time is about 
as foolish a thihg as can be done. It should be 
taught to do everything required of it except pull- 
ing at the collar, before it is ever made fast to any- 
thing, andthen there is no danger of its getting 
frightened and learning any tricks. I have known 
very promising colts to be ruined in a minute with 
such foolishness. A colt learnsone thing atatime 
and to attempt to crowd the whole horse education 
into itat once, and its first lesson, shows more jack- 
ass than horse sense. Go slow, be cool, try little 
and oe should be the horseman’s motto. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
One white leg, run him for your life ; 
Two white legs, keep him for your wife ; 
Three white legs, keep him for your man; 
Four white legs, sell him if you can. 


colic 


be 


If you dishorn the calves do it when they are six 
weeks old. 


A guart of good cream should make a pound and 
a half of butter. 


Galbraith Bros., of Janesville, Wisconsin, have 
imported 150 Clydesdale and English Shire horses 
since January Ist. This firm is becoming quite 
popular. 


The younger the lambs are castrated the better. 
If not sold when four months old the buck lambs 
should be castrated. They will do better. The pigs 
should ve castrated when three or four weeks old. 


Cut the tails off the ewe lambs when young. A 
half inch of bone isall that should be left. Push the 
skin towards the bone and put a little tar or coal 
onto the wound, and there will be no danger from 


is ex- | 
. | 
pected to go aiong at an exhausting gait and to 














flies. A farmer should always have a quantity of 
coal tar on hand for putting on wounds insummer, 
At last we have a device to keep a cow from suck- 
ing herself. It is sent to the F. J. by John Tucker, 
who has tried it. It does not lug a 
cow, nor is it dangerous. A common 
bow, used with a poke, is put over 
JJ the cow’s neck and kept in place with 
a5 two pins. A piece of hard wood is 
~ mortised and put on the bow resting 
on the lower pin. The ends of this cross piece ex- 
tend on either side 16 to 18 inches,running toa point. 
The whole thing is made light and strong, and to 
fitthe neck. J.T. says that it stopped a cowon 
which everything else had been tried. 


To cure a horse of rubbing his tail, wash the dock 
with warm water and good yellow soap (not soft 
soap), and thoroughly well dry the part with a 
clean coarse rubber; the rubbing tobe kept up 
until the part is not only dry, but well warm with 
the friction. Then apply a liniment made of new 
milk and spirits of turpentine, in the proportion 
of an ounce of the latter to eight ounces of the 
former. The liniment should be made in a half- 
pint bottle, and poured into the palm of the hand, 
then well rubbed all down the dock, avoiding as 
much as possible rubbing on the anus or fine skin 
under the dock because as a stimulant it soon lays 
hold of the part, and creates great irritation for a 
short time. The liniment should be continued 
every day until the horse ceases rubbing. 


We take the following about spring pigs from the 
Bucks connty Intelligencer: It sometimes hap- 
pens that the sow’s milk does not flow freely at 
once after farrowing; but with proper care ot her 
in three or four days the flow of milk will be suf- 
ficient for the demands of the litter. But while the 
supply is short it will be best to give the pigs feed 
by the hand. ‘Rich milk sweetened with coarse 
sugar and fed with aspoon ” will makeasafe ration. 
When sucking pigs have had the scours and the 
disease is checked it will require much care to pre- 

vent a recurrence of the troubie. They must have 
a dry bed, and when they return to their feed 
caution must be used that they dp not overfeed. 
If slops be used it must be in sparing quantities 
and without any acidity; and to absorb the ac idity 
of their stomachs it would be well to have some 
flour or middlings where they ean get it. If the 
flour be browned or scorched it will be all the better. 
The young pigs wili usually take their first taste 
of food from the trough with their mother. When 
it is noticed that they are beginning to eat it is 
time to fix a feeding place for them, a small place 
close to the bed partitioned off, arranged so that 
they can pass into the inclosure at will. And it 
would be well to place this inclosure in a spot that 
the pigs frequent each day,so that they will gointo 
it more readily. In the inclosure should be ‘placed 
asmall trough with a little sweet milk init. The 
trough should be very shallow. An old piece of 
tin spouting answers the purpose first rate. It 
should be nailed to the tloor to prevent upsetting, 
or if no plank floor, it could be nailed toa broad 
plank. It would be well to keep a little milk in 
the trough all the time for afew days, until! the 
pigs learn to drink it and know where to get it; but 
the trough must be cleaned often that the mill 
does not become stale or sour. After the pigs have 
become well accustomed to drinking the milk, shut 
off the regular supply—that is, cease keeping "milk 
in the trough all the time. But feed them at stated 
intervals, in such amounts as will be eaten up 
clean. And this point should not be forgotten, for 
nothing tends to the thrift of a pig so much as to 
have him relish his feed allthetime. Most farmers 
will find it necessary to substitute other slops 
instead of milk as soon as possible, for their dairies 
will not meet the wants of the growing herd for 
pe A great length of time. 
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t®” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of themit will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knorcs that 
we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is "Sedge to use our col. 
umns but those who are both able and wil ing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar, 
Farm Jcurnal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them, 





LIVE STOCK. 


7M. FAIRWEATHER, Breeder of AYRSHIRE ‘ 
has removed to MEADVILLE, Pa. Circulars fr:e. 
PRIZE Calves. Sheep, Pigs, Genuine Collies, Sette: s, Fox and 

A H’ds,Poultry,etc 52d year. F. MoRRIS, Norway, Pa. 


MILKING TUBES. __ 


LPP LLP A PLLLL LLLP PLS 
ILLING’S Pat.COIN SILVER MILKING TUBES forsores 
& obstructed teats & hard-milking cows. postp’d 50c. each; 
G. P. PILL ING, 101 S. 10th St., Phila.,Pa. Cire. free, 
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POULTRY. 


END your Prime Poultry, Properly Prepared to E. & CO. 
WARD, 279 Washington St., N.Y. See large adv., p. 112. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


\ T I. SCOTT, manufacturer Clark’s Hay Carrier & Dealer in 
. Forks, Pulleys, etc. Sent on trial. Bridgewater, N. 
W. STRAUB & CO.,3737 Filbert St., Philade!phia, Pa. 

ZA. Mills for corn and cob feed, and meal for table use. 
ARNELL’S PAT. FURROWER IS A SUCCESS. Send 
for circular. . W. DouGHTEN, M’f’r, Moorestown, N. J. 

SAWS FILED WITH OUR FIL = will do double the work. 

i Send for circular. E. RotH & Bro., New Oxford, Pa. — 

HE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass.. invite at- 
yd, to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 

Geared Mills a Specialty, Mention F. 























FRUIT BASKETS AND CRATES. 


ERRY CRATES AXP BASKETS ! 
ERRY CRATES AND By ~e 
If you want the best =a for Catalogue and p 
Wm. ©. BARKER, 118 South Delaware Am "Philadelphia, 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


\LAREMONT COLONY STILL GROWING! Maps and 
/ Circulars Free, J. F. Manca, Claremont, Va. 
INE DOLLARS Per Acre for 100 Acres of New Jersey 
land, near this city; one-third cash. dress 
14 W. Walnut Lane, Station G, Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 


Gs sESMEN WANTED —To sell our new Fruits and Speci- 
alties, with a full line of Nursery stock. Address with refer- 
ences, Hoopes, Bro. & THOMAS, West ne Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, and alge how to Hog-dress ven! calves. 
E. & O. WarD, 279 Washington St., N. Y. 


IGH-CLASS BLUE AND BLUE-CHECKERED FAN. 
TAIL PIGEONS and Antwerp Carriers Kor Sale. Send for 
prices to A. D. LEONARD, Mansfield, Bristol Co., Mass. 
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REGISTERED HOLSTEINS.— BIG BUTTER 
Records. Big Milk Records. Very Best. 
Farmers’ Prices. B. oy PACKARD, RoME, NEw YorK. : 


VOR SALE.—20 Southdown Bucks, Lambs, and Year- 












































lings, bred ~— DPANC and registered stock; also a few 
aera WM. B. HARVEY, West Grove, Pa. 
re a AND FOWL CHOL ERA. 
$5 | Hand Mill. 
hey DP erct.. UNION MACHINE 
COM 
rpassed for stvle and durability; made from pure sole 
~~ PLANTS-—Best varieties at $2.50 per 
Entries Close August, 8. 
Horse Powers, Siendiere, 
TONARY. 
S$. 4 WILSON & CO. 22h. Nc;, dirond, st 
The Best Tool in the world for preparing Wheat 
Ground end. for Summer Fallows. 


Ewe Lambs. ANCOAST, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
LIABLE HOLLOW. BITS.—Tfo Prevent Cows 
TO 88 A DAY. Samples | worth is 50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Add 
CAI a ES: Pemphiet describing Cure Sent F 
ee - RUST, New Brunswick, N J. 
GRIND S ONES. 
OO Per cent. more ynede for the poultryman. Send 
fo¢. testimonials. ILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
HAR Ri N RNESS. i: Save money by buying ach. Send 6c. 
MIPANY; Philadelphia, Pa. 
wae ‘that will bear twice the strain of ordinary leather. 
Retail at wholesale rates. riptive catalogue free. 
1000. Larger lots very cheap. aerannee 
safe arrival. Address G&. CHOVE 
For Premium List and information, ad 
N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
r RAKES 20, B22 =. X doped Steel Axles. 
S. $35. T t made warranted. 
ENGINE TRACTION, PORTABLE, STATI 
BOILERS. -EUREKA MOWERS. 
or_circular. 
ASME HARROW, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 
N: B.—“ Tillage is Manure” and ot 


E 
R from sucking—sent postpaid for 5Oc. Circulars. 
=~ —™ BREWSTER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER, "Holly, Mich. 
SHELLS, COR. N. 
in se for our price sheet and save 
Desc 
__ CORNING HARNESS CO., Corning, N. Y. 
& BRO., Kalamazoo, Migh. 
ALBANY, NEw York. 
HA TEDDE 
he veeed Mills, &c., &c. 
Liberal aiscount to d for 
o. Broad St., 
Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
in ae ne 


Mi nthe ea New Jersey. 
er essays sent Sree to par- 















WAGON SCALES,, 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box, 


GO and 


JONES he pays thefreight—for free 
Price List mention this paper and 


address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


Binghamton, N. 


AGENTS WANTED 
popular weekly paper, all especially valuable to farmers. Lib- 


Three first-class books and a 
eral commission. rite at once 


J. H. SANDERS a COr, 


: Ch iengo, Tis. 
HORTHAND f'ssieronetvcugnt 
ney, mall or Sa 
ituations procured all pupils when competen 
__wend for cireular. W.C. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.¥- 


ELEGANT SAMPLES,Beautiful Cata-_ 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
w.c. Griswold & Co., » Centerbrook, Ct. 
BOYS * Send us 6 C ones in “> my ye i end you 
pei oy Vi e you wi have iots 0 in wi 
” HOSKEY, Providence, R. I. 
wars, E.C. 











+ oung Man and BUY A HOME 


Stam or rtic- 
LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


A prize essay in next issue, probably. 

Why keep a lot of old hens and cocks any longer ? 
Market them the first chance you get. 

The meal will mould in the bin unless mixed with 
bran and stirred frequently. Neglect here may cause 
disease and much loss. Look out. 

A generous feed of corn in the evening will induce 
the turkeys and ducks to come home to roost. Let 
them go off in the morning with a light breakfast. 

The varmints that are thinning out the young 
broods find a harbor in the brusa pile or in the tall 
weeds along the fences or about the coops. The 
dog, the scythe, the torch ! 


‘*For a succession,” as gardeners say, hatch pul- 
lets this month and next. They will keep up the 
supply of eggs in the latter part of summer when 
the older pullets have ceased to lay and eggs are high. 


Vermin continue to hatch as wellasever. Do not 
let your vigilance relax, even in July. The heat is 
bad enough but heat and lice together are very hard 
on both old and young poultry. Kerosene is cheap. 





There is little profit in hatching chicks for market 
this month. They do not become heavy enough to 
suit the demands of the Thanksgiving and holiday 
markets and are too old to be classed as winter 
chickens later in the season. 


Run green clover, rye, wheat, oats, or corn 
through the feed cutter set to cut in half inch lengths 
and feed to fowls confined in yards. This is the soil- 
ing system applied to poultry keeping and works 
admirably, as those know who have tried it. 

We know a poultry keeper who plants a good sized 
patch of cabbage expressly to feed to the laying hens 
during the winter. 
tate. Let the patch bea large one; the pigs will 
take care of any surplus that the family and hens do 
not need. 


There is nothing handier than a bale or two of 
wire netting for making atemporary yard for a flock 
of fowls. Drive down stout stakes, unroll the net- 
ting and tack it to the stakes with inch clout nails. 
It is very quickly done by two persons working to- 
gether. We have often done it without assistance. 

A SUN SCREEN. 

We have seen fowls in summer time, in a village 
lot on which was no sign of vegetation, no trees, 
no vines, no shrubs, no open sheds, no shelter of any 
kind except a hot, close house. 

It would cost the owners of such yards very little 
money and time to add a great deal of comfort to 
their flock. The illustration shows how it may 
be done. Take two pieces of scantling 8 or 10 
feet long and nail boards on them as indicated, leav- 

‘ing about two feet at one side uncovered. Then raise 
up to an angle of 
about 45 degrees 
and nail supports 
to the scantling in 
trestle fashion. 
The roof should be 
turned to the South Ls 








of course. Such a shelter will be used every sunny | 
or stormy day by the poultry. If the soil under- | 
neath be kept mellow it will serve an excellent pur- | 


pose as a dusting place. 

When old and young stock run in the same yard 
there should be two sheds erected. The one for the 
younger fry should be surrounded by ascreen of lath 
driven into the ground at regular intervals of about 
three inches. This will exclude the old ones. 


WHAT'S IN AN EGG. 


We have had our artist copy from the London 
Live Stock Journal a cut showing the various parts 
and their relative position of the wonderful structure 
we call an egg. 

Refering to the cut, A, is the shell. This is com- 
posed largely of lime and is porous or permeable by 
the air. B, is the membrane adhering to the shell ; 
C, is a second membrane slightly adhering to B, ex- 
eept at the large end where the two separate and 
form D, the air space. E, is the first layer of the 
white or albuminous part and isin liquid form; F, is 
the second layer, which is semi-liquid, and G, is the 
inner layer. H, H, are the chalazae, or slightly 
thickened membranes that unite the white to the 











| laying hens bountifully. 


This is a good practice to immi- | 


membrane enclosing the yolk, M. They form a lig- 
ament that binds the parts together and holds the 
yolk suspended in the midst of the white or albumen. 
I, J, K, are very fine membranes surrounding the 
yolk. L,is the germ and N is the germ sack or 
utricle ; a, b, c, are separate layers composing the 
yolk. 

The yolk is the principal part of the egg and is 
slightly larger than the white. Itis the yolk that 
furnishes the nurishment of the embryo, and its com- 
position is richer than that of the white. 
albuminous matter,organic salts, phosphoric acid and 
a fatty phosphoric substance, itself sufficient to sup- 
port the chick during its earlier stages. 

Eggs contain a variety of substances, which fact 
clearly shows the need of feeding laying hens a va- 
riety of food. They are produced from what we may 

L 





M K 
call surplus food—that which is not required for the 


sustenance of the hen. Hence the need of feeding 
If, however, the food is 
badly balanced and one sided it may tend to an ex- 
cess of fat on the one hand, or may overstimulate 
the organs of production on the other, and in either 
case, break down the laying machinery. 

An examination of the cut may enable us to con- 
jecture the cause of the non-hatching of eggs. The 
yolk of an egg that is permitted to liea long time on 
one side strains and stretches the ligaments H, H, 
and settles to the lower side and, if left in one posi- 
tion long enough, will adhere to the shell. Such an 
egg will not hatch because the natural position of 
the germ sack N, is in the upper side of the yolk as 
it appears in the cut. The ligaments H, H, act like 
the mounting of a mariner’s compass to permit the 


| yolk to maintain this position no matter how the egg 


may be rolled about. To keep eggs in good condi- 


| tion for hatching they should have a quurter or half 








turn every day, or if stood on end they should be 
turned over daily. 

It looks reasonable to suppose that a sudden jar 
that may not break the shell may break some of the 
numerous membranes or one of the ligaments H, H, 
that hold the yolk in suspension. Such an accident 
will so disorganize the delicate structure that it will 
not hatch, although it may have been a fresh and 
fertile egg when put under the mother hen. In view 
of this readers of the F. J. may be able to account 
for the non-hatching of eggs that they have bought 
from poultrymen without supposing that those who 
sold the eggs were guilty of fraud. 

PIGEON POINTS—RAISING SQUABS. 
(Continued. ) 
MATING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Pigeons breed in pairs and when once mated re- 
main faithful to each other until some outside influ- 
side comes in to break up the relationship. This 


| being the case any number of varieties may be bred 


in their purity in one loft. 
In starting with a promiscuous lot of birds, or in 


; introducing a new lot, it is always advisable to mate 





them pair by pair before turning them into the loft. 

To induce them to mate, put them in a coop to- 
gether. It is better to have the coop divided into 
two apartments by a slatted partition and thus keep 
the birds separate for one day at least. If at the end 
of this time they show a disposition to be friendly, 
they may be allowed to occupy the same apartment. 
In another day or two they will have completed 
their courtship and may be turned into the loft to 
select their nest. The coop should be so screened 
that no other birds can be seen by the pair it is de- 
sired to mate, for if the old mate of either one be in 
sight, they cannot be easily induced to give or receive 
attention from strangers. 

It may often happen that the novice will try to 


mate two of the same sex. If both be males, the 


| strutting and cooing and tighting will quickly make 


It contains | 








the mistake evident. If both be females, there will 


be no love-making, but may be some quarreling. : 


How to distinguish the sexes is a matter that fre- 
quently puzzles expert breeders. There is not a 
single motion of the male that is not imitated by the 
female, which increases the difficulty. But the ex- 
perienced eye can generally detect the masculine 
or feminine features of a bird, and will name the sex 
nine times out of ten. There is no way to get this ex- 
perience except by long and careful observation. 
The female is smaller, as a rule, than the male, and 
has a feminine look about the head and neck, the 
eyes being milder, the head narrower and the neck 
more slender than the corresponding parts of the 
cock. 

The hen lays two eggs and then both birds assist 
in hatching them. The hen sits all night and a part 
of the day; the cock sits the balance of the time. 
Both assist in feeding the squabs. If the hen lays 
again before the first brood are out of the nest, the 
cock will usually take eutire charge of the young 
ones, besides doing his share of incubations. The 
two eggs will hatch, three times out of four, one 
male and one female. It is not wise to mate, or to 
allow to mate, birds so closely related. In-breeding 
kept up continuously is no better for the health and 
vigor of pigeons than it is for stock and for human 
beings. 

If at any time a pair of pigeons from age or other 
cause become uncertain or slow breeders it is best.to 
separate them and mate each one with young and 
vigorous birds. 

Mated birds should not be turned into the loft in 
too great numbers at one time, since there will be 
contention and fighting over the choice of nests. 


The first lot should have time given them to select 


their nests before the others are put in. 

It is important that unmated birds be kept out of 
a loft. None should be put in and, if from death 
or the escape of odd young birds the sexes become 
unequally divided, care must be taken to get the sur- 
plus out, and to put them in a separate enclosure. 
These odd specimens by their coquettry and intrigue 
separate those already paired, and the males not in- 
freqently hustle squabs out of the nests and kill 
them. This inequality of the sexes is a common 
cause of failure to succeed in pigeon breeding. There 
is a tendency for the males to become the most num- 
erous in every loft. The female squab is generally 
the smaller and weaker of the two, and if cither dics, 
as often lappens, it is naturally the weaker one, 

Unmated birds should be removed as quictly as 
possible, as it is very desirable that the birds he kept 
tame. No quick, or violent motions should be made 
to frighten them. They should become accustomed 
to the presenbe of their keeper and should learn to 
regard him as a friend, and not as an enemy. 

It may be added at this point that no one can be- 
come a successful pigeon keeper who will not take 
the time to observe and study with great care the 
habits and wants of his birds. To do this it will be 
necessary to spend a good many hoursin the loft for 
the first six months. 


FOOT NOTES. 

Who breeds Embden geese? Several! subscsibers want 
to know. 

C. 8. Wescott, No. Sanbornton, N. H., says, strong 
Lobelia tea is a sure cure for fowls that have lost the use 
of their limbs. 

The coops containing the early broods are, most likely, 
badly crowded. Enlarge the coop or thin out the broods 
by selling the cockere]s as soon as they are marketable, 

For a drinking vesse) for large fowls, I find that a coal 

mieg oil case like the cut with triangular holes 
cut in the sides about six inches from the 
ground does first-rate. It is easily cleaned 
and the fowls cannot get dirt into it. If 
kept in the shade the water will keep as 
cool as it will in a wooden vessel. 
Santa Clara County, Cal. 

SUBSCRIBER, 


= July is the month in which to begin te 
= hatch bantams. People who keep only 4 
few hens for tneir eggs will find these little pets quite as 
profitable as Jarger fowls and they have the advantage of 
being less destructive to gardens and flower beds. Let 
the children have some bantams and give them eatire 
charge of them. Encourage them to love and care for 
pets. ida 
A first-rate place for the poultry just now is the aspar, 
agus patch. They can dothe asparagus no harm and 
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will find grateful shade there and at the same time 
destroy a great many insect ¢ enemies. 


heos as wheat pasture. Codorus, Pa. 


bird in the first lot, and almost three-fourths pound per 


bird in the second Jot. The first lot ate 273g pounds of 


| cracked corn, worth 393¢ cents, making the cost per 
Please let me know if rye. a * 5 profitable for | : ad d S to 
Hi, 3 


We think it is just about as nutritious and, if there is | 


and difference, it yields a greater amount of foliage than 
wheat, 


Teil your readers to jet their poultry run in the | <a 
patch, they will eat the bugs. WwW. 
Middletown, mm X 
There is no accounting for taste,even in hens. Asa 
rule, chickens will not touch the potato beetle. 


This is a seasonable time to make a free use of plaster 


in the poultry house. Sprinkle it over the droppings | 


under the roost,or collect the droppings in a box or barrel 
and cover with a layer of plaster. Dust also the platform 
or floor where they fall. 


Are fresh water clam shells as good as salt water shells 
when ground up for poultry ? Ww. O. L. 

There is no difference except that the latter contain a 
very little’ salt, and this may be supplied in another 
manner if thought necessary. 


I intend building a chicken house and would like to 
know where to start the ventilator, near the floor, level 
with the roosts or near the roof. W. H. P 

Heidlersburg, Pa 

Start the ventilator flue about one foot from the floor 
and have a door init near the roof. Ventilate through 
the door in summer and through the lower opening in 
winter. 


Please inform us how to rid our poultry house most 
effectually of lice. Can it be fumigated with oi 7a 
to destroy them, J. T. H., Amawalk, N. Y. 


See article in next column. There is no way torida 
house of the pest once for all. The fight must be kept up 
year after year. After the most thorough cleansing there 
will still be enough left o breed a new crop. 


Guinea fowls hatched now will be well grown before 
cold weather comes. They are hardy and require less 
care than chickens. When six weeks old they can take 
care of themselves. For pot pie, what is nicer than a 
guinea? They make a very good substitute for game. 
Their eggs, though small, are rich and fine flavored. 


Many chickens in this vic “inity have small, thread-like 
worms in the lining of the gizzard. What is the cause 
and what the remedy. WESTERN FRIEND. 


Put 10 drops of turpentine in a pint of water and let the 
fowls have no other water to drink, or moisten corn meal 
and bran with this water and feed tothem. Santonin is 
a specific for worms. Your druggist will supply and also 
teil you how much to administer. Cina is the Home- 
opathic remedy. 


We find our little chicks infested with vermin entirely 
new to us. They resemble ticks in their habits. I 
enclose specimens. Any suggestion or remedy you may 
give will be Sony appreciated. C. E. T. 

Pepperel, Mass. 

Take the chicks from under the hen in the evening, 
apply a little kerosene about the head and return them 
to the mother. As we have said a score of times, apply 
just enough oil to moisten the down. Thus applied, 
Kerosene is not only effective but perfectly safe. 


I am raising pullets for | laying next winter. What 
shall I feed them on the next six months to have them 
lay well? How many can I keep in a house 11x22 feet? 
Is it necessary to keep males with them to have them lay 
weil? H. C. T., Blue Hill, Mass. 


Feed them whole grain, corn and wheat and good oats. 
Let them have grass and insects and free range. If they 
must be confined in yards, supply green food and ground 
meat. Do not force them with stimulants. Fifty hens 
may be kept in a house 11x22. No, itis not necessary to 
keep males but we should keep one smal] cock with each 
flock. 


Please give me a description of the Houdan fowl in 
your next issue.—Mrs. J. B., Benton Harbor, Mich., 

The Houdan isa French breed. They are a speckled 
fowl, black and white feathers intermingling, the black 
predominating. Both cock and hen have crests and 
beards. The comb is two-horned, or V shaped. Their 
bodies are round and plump, their bones being small 
compared with the size of the carcass. Like Dorkings 
they have a fifth toe. The standard weight for cocks 
is 73; pounds and for hens 634 pounds. The skin and 
flesh are white and the shanks flesh color, spotted with 
biack. In France they are bred in large numbers both 
for market and for egg production. 


Twenty-four pure bred Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
divided into two lots of 12 birds each, were confined in 
two roomy pens, at the Maine experiment station, during 
October and November last. One lot was fed with 
cracked corn alone, and the other was fed with cracked 
corn mixed with beef scrap, in addition to which both 
lots had an equal allowance of potatoes, ground clam 
shells, gravel and fresh water. In 17 days the 12 birds 
gained 4 pounds on cracked corn while those which were 
given a ration of equal weight in which beef scraps were 
substituted for a portion of the corn, gained 83{ pounds. 
This was an average gain of one-third pound for each 


pound of the weight gained 8.6 cents. Lot second con- 
sumed 214g pounds of corn and 6 pounds of beef scrap, 
the whole costing 433 cents or 4.77 cents per pound of 
weight gained.—N, E. Homestead. 
ROUTING THE LICE. 
A poultry woman thus describes her method of 
keeping her poultry free from this pest :—I take an 


| old tin tomato can and put in it one pound of old 
| grease tried out clean, one tablespoonful of coal oil, 











the same of crude carbolic acid and set it on the 
back of the stove to melt and mix gradually. For 
young chicks I use a little on the head and under the 
throat. I apply it at night. LIalso put it on fowls 
when couped for fattening or to break them from 
sitting. When I am done setting I grease my whole 
flock one by one and rub it on feet and legs with an 
old tooth brush and am not troubled with lice nor 
with scaly legs. After this I tear out all the old 
nests and put them in a heap in the middle of the 
house. Then I take boiling water and add a handful 
of carbolate of lime to a bucket of water. This so- 
lution I throw all around the house, roof, sides, 
roosts, sills, nests and every corner andcrack. Next 
I take a big wing feather and dip it in crude carbolic 
acid and smear every joint and crevice I can reach. 
This done I sprinkle flowers of sulphur on the pile 
of old nests, set fire to them, close the door and 
fumigate well. I then open the door, make new 
nests and give the fowls possession and they appre- 
ciate my work. I go through this house cleaning 
twice a year and as aresult I can go into my hen 


| house and come out free from lice, which is more 
,; than some of my neighbors can do. 


FOWL CHOLERA. 

This virulent and fatal disease prevails mostly in 
the middle and southern sections of our country. A 
fowl suffering from it mopes about, refuses food, 
drinks a greatdeal, its feathers are rumpled, its legs 
appear weak and its comb and wattles turn dark or 
pale. The most certain indication of the presence of 
the disease is the color of the urates, or the kidney 
excretions, which are yellow, or greenish-yellow, 
while in health they are white. 

The cause of cholera is a virus, or diseased germ, 
taken into the system with the food. This germ ex- 
ists and breeds in the soil, in the excrements and in 
the carcasses of birds that have died of the disease. 
While, therefore, cholera does not originate in filth, 
it finds a congenial home where dirt abounds. The 
virus is brought to premises hitherto free from the 
contagion, with sick or infected fowls from other 
yards, with the manure or feathers of infected birds, 
or the blood or parts of the bodies of dead birds car- 
ried on the feet of people or brought by dogs or 
other animals. 

When the symptoms appear in a flock, wring the 
necks of all sick birds and burn their carcasses. This 
is the quickest and safest method to dispose of them. 
Do not bleed them and do not bury them, and do not 
attempt to cure them unless you are prepared to 
treat them promptly and carefully. 

If it is decided to treat sick birds, and they are 
discovered when they first begin to droop, we venture 
to suggest giving them four or five pellets of Home- 
opathic Nux Vomica twice a day, or, if the symptoms 
are more serious, Arsenicum. Give the well fowls 
clean water in new vessels and put enough spirits of 
camphor in it to give it a camphor taste. A remedy 
said to be used with good effect by a noted English 
poultryman is: Glyceriae 14 0z.; carbolic acid 10 
drops ; water }g oz. Dose: Five drops every twelve 
hours. The treatment recommended by our late 
associate, Dr. A. M. Dickie, in his book ‘* Diseases 
of Poultry,” is as follows : Take blue mass 60 grains; 
pulverized camphor, 30 grains; cayenne pepper, 30 
grains ; pulverized rhubarb, 48 grains ; landanum, 60 
drops. Mix and make into twenty pills. Give one 
every three or four hours until they act on the bowels 
freely. Then give one-half teaspoonful of castor oil 
and 10 drops of laundanum. As soon as the voidings 








show the natural color and become more solid, give 
to drink strong white oak bark tea. The well por- 
tion of the flock and all not too sick to eat should 
have a teaspoonful of the glycerine of carbolic acid 
to each quart of soft food once a day until all danger 
is past. 

Much that passes for cholera is due to sun-stroke, 
or is the result of disordered digestion from exces- 
sive heat, or from lack of green food or gravel, or 
from having accidentally swallowed some indigesti- 
ble or poisonous substance. 

While sick birds are under treatment they should 
be in a coop by themselves. The rest of the flock 
should be moved to fresh, untainted soil and the old 
quarters should be thoroughly wetted with water 
and sulphuric acid. This acidulated water will de- 
stroy all disease germs as soon as it touches them. 
As sulphuric acid is caustic and dangerous to handle, 
take a five gallon keg nearly full of water to the drug- 
gist and get him to put three pounds of the acid in it. 
Put the contents of the keg in one barrel of water. 
Sprinkle this freely over the floor and perches, 
not omitting the droppings. Sprinkle the yards also 
and coops and nest boxes. Clean up and whitewash 
the buildings, inside and out, and plow up the runs, 
using plenty of lime on the soil after plowing. After 
such a renovation as this, the flock may re-occupy 
their old quarters. 

Where the whole farm premises seem to be in- 
fected with the disease this mixture should be freely 
used, and also lime in like manner, until itis stamped 
out. Unless such means are taken the contagion 
may live and multiply for four or five years, even if 
no ay be kept on the premises. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write toan advertioor be sure os tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
ponies to do lo 80, as our readers are ) served with the 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


One sultry day a farmer’s boy 

Was hoeing in a field of corn, 

And anxiously had waited long 

To hear the welcome dinner horn ; 

The welcome call was heard at last, 
And down he quickly dropped his hoe ; 
The farmer shouted in his ear, 

* Hoe out your row, hoe out your row !’” 
“7 can,” said he, and manfully 

He seized again his fallen hoe ; 

The good man pleased, now smiled. 
The lad the text remembered well 

That perseverance to the end 

At last will always nobly tell, 





Why is love like a canal boat? Because it is an 
internal transport. 

What country in South America never suffers 
with the heat? Chili. 

The Southern watermelon has appeared in our 
midst. That’s probably what ails our midst. 


A bad boy becomes a bad man about as easily 


and almost as inevitably as a tadpole becomes a | 


frog. Look out for the boys! 

**What do you know about the cuckoo?” asked 
a school teacher of little Johnny. “Nuffin, ’cept 
he don’t lay his eggs himself.” 

“T make my living by walking and talking,” 
said the bookagent. ‘If thatsso,’’said the farmer, 
**please do your walking now and your talking to 
some other fellow.” 


Take a board twenty-four inches in length, twelve 
inches wide at one end, and six at the other; saw 
it from side to side leaving the same number of 
square inches in each piece. Z.D. J. 


I send a merchant $20.00 and wish to receive 
twenty pails. Some were $4.00 apiece, some two for 
a dollar, and the remainder four foradollar. How 
many of each kind did I receive? 


Pineapples do not growon pine trees as some 
children suppose from the name, which was given 
because the fruit resembles the cone of a pine tree. 
The plant on which they grow looks like an en- 
larged edition of the heft of stiff curved prickly 
leaves that grow out of the top of the pineapple 
itself. There are usually several offsets or suckers 
attached to the bottom of it when it comes to mar- 
ket,and it is propagated from these, but ina warmer 
country than this. 


Personal cleanliness and neatness should become 
a fixed habit early in life. Do not be afraid of any 
work, however much, it may soil the hands, but 
when through be sure and have them in proper 
order. It doesn’t matterif they are browned by 
exposure, or stained by the work if they are as 
clean as soap and water will make them; the nails 
too should be kept clean and trimmed. Never go 
to the table at home with your nails “in mourning,” 
or you will forget and doit elsewhere. The hair 
too should be in proper order for each meal, but it 
is better to go to your own room to attend to these 
personal details. 


= 

We have received the following letter from one 
of our small boys. “I amnine yearsold, and Iam 
trying to be a good boy but its pretty hard work. 
I go to school every day and to Sunday school. I[ 
have a nice little brother nine months old. I live 
on a farm and we take the FARM JOURNAL, and I 
read a great many thingsin it. I want to know 
who writes it. I asked our folks if Peter Tumble- 
down wrote it, but they laughed at me. We raise 
ducks, chickens, horses and cows, and haveacolt. 
I think I will be a lawyer, but grandma is afraid 
lawyers do not go to heaven. Do you know of any 
good lawyers? MORTIE PARKER. 

Why not bea farmer? If he tries very hard he 
may make a good lawyer, but it is easier for farm- 
ers to be good than it is for lawyers. 


The following was written by “a human boy” 
at a public school. The teacher who copied it 
vouches for its genuiness :—“ Girls are very stuckup 
and dignified to their manner and behaveyour. 
They think more of drees than anything and like 
to play with dowls and rags. They cry if they see 
a cowin a far distance and are afraid of guns, They 
stay at home all the time and go to church every 
Sunday. They are al-ways sick. They are al-ways 
funy and making fun of boys hands and say how 
dirty. They can’t play marbles, I pity them, poor 
things. They make fun of boys and then turn 
round and love them. I don’t belave they ever 
killed a cat or anything. They look outevery nite 
and say, ‘Oh, a’nt the moon lovely!’ Thir is one 
thing I have not told and that is they al-ways now 
their lessons bettern boys.” 


Young people fall in love and talk of weddings 
and tours, with little thought of such commonplace 





| the table before passing. 


| is declared the winner, 





things as boiled potatoes or carpet sweepers. To 
imagine that any condition lower down than moon- 
light and stars would ever touch or make their 
happiness, is a sharp discord to their melody of love. 
They would be happy anywhere and on anything 
so he had her and she had him. And yet a badly 
cooked dinner or untidy room ina little while may 
turn a paradise into purgatory. We are not fit to live 
on moonshine, nor to grow strong on poetry. Not 
that I would ridicule the beautiful fancies or the 
day-dreams of young affection,or throw one shadow 
over the forecasting love, but we are very earthly 
creatures, after allour romanceand ideality. And 
on the very material blessings of material comfort 
and satisfaction rests the possibility of the contin- 
uity of those higher ranges of being. 


Bean-bags, to those who can keep their temper, 
is an exciting and amusing game. Divide the 
company in two equal parties, arranged about a 
yard apart in two parallel rows facing each other. 
Have, say, two dozen stoutly sewn bags, about eight 
inches long by four wide, and filled comfortably 
full of beans. The bags must be so that they can 


| be easily and quickly grasped by the hand. Choose 


two judges, and places one at each end of your lines, 
each with a table in front. Have the bean bags in 
two piles of twelve each before one judge, who is to 
give the signal tostart, when the bags must be 
passed singly along each line, passing separately 


| through each hand of each player down to the 
| table at the other end, there stacked up and re- 
| turned as rapidly as possible. 


The contest is to see 
which side can get the bags down and back first. In 


| case a bag is dropped by any one it mustalways be 
| picked up by the hand of the person farthest from 


the table toward which it is going, and when 
dropped from a table must always be put back on 
Whichever side gets the 
bags down and back firstacertain number of times 
This is a game in which 
those who keep cool and pay close attention are 
almost sure to win, and it is interesting when prop- 
erly played. It is particularly desirable to have 
good persons at each end of the lines, 


Are you troubled by mosquitoes around your 
house? Where do you suppose they come from? 
‘“*From the woods and swamps,” you say, and that 
is very.true. It is true also that they come from 
your rain water barrels and tubs, any stagnant 
water where wrigglers abound. Comparatively few 
housekeepers know the natural history of the mos- 
quito. It isa kind of gnat; distinguished especial- 


ly for its compound piercer and poisoner. It be- 
longs to the same sub-order of insects with the flies, 
the Diptera. It is not born mosquito, but like the 
fly and the moth it begins its earthly career in a 
lowly way. According to the general law that pre- 
vails among insects, there is first the egg, then the 
larva, next the pupa or chrysalis, and lastly the 
pate 4 developed insect. The winged insects lay 
their eggs,each according toits kind—the mosquito, 
the fly, the moth, the dragon fly—wherever their 
babes when hatched from the egg as larva, can help 
themselves to the food best yer ae: tothe peculiar 
constitution and destiny of each kind. The hard- 
winged Colorado beetle lays hers on potato vines, 
the clothes moth lays hersin our flannelsand furs, 
the house fly finds her opportunity in neglected 
stables and out-houses, the mosquito knows that 
there will be appropriate food for her wingless off- 
spring, the wrigglers, in the sediment of stagnant 
pools and rain-water barreis. 

Just watch those wrigglers. But first look for the 
eggs which the mosquito has laid, from which the 
wrigglers are hatched. You will find them ina 
long boat-like mass, looking something like a large 
flake of soot floating about on the water. Examine 
this and you discover hundreds of long cylindrical 
eggs standing compactly on end. Now suppose 
you take just one of those masses in a glass jar filled 
with the same rain water and set it aside forstudy ; 
then skim off the other eggs and destroy them, thus 
preventing wrigglers in the water and just as many 
mosquitoes inthe air by and by. True, it seems 
like interfering with the ways of Providence, for if 
those eggs hatch in your barrels or ponds, the tiny 
wrigglers that result go straight to the bottom and 
proceed to devour the decaying matter that makes 
the water foul and dangerous. 

That is what the Lord makes mosquitoes for, as 
I understand it. Naturalists tell us that their 
progeny, larvee or wrigglers, in all stagnant ye 
and swamps, perform a very important seryice to 
humanity by lessening the miasm and malaria 
that come from decaying vegetable matter. Some 
would say that the remedy is worse than thef dis- 
ease, but do you really think that fevers, rheuma- 
tism, and the general ill-health that comes from 
malaria, are easier to bear than mosquito bites? 
The mosquito remedy is indeed grievious, and 





mankind may some day become sufficiently wise, 
to prevent the need of mosquito service. 

ut to proceed with the story of the wrigglers 
They grow till the full size is attained, then cease 
to eat and hang about near the surface of the water 
in the pupa condition. When alarmed they rush 
to the bottom. When the time is ripe, they burst 
open their skins—so thin by this time that you can 
see the a through them—stand on them 
while they they take their first view of the “breezy 
realm§ of cock-crow,” then go forth to perform 
their new mission to humanity. 

And what is that mission? Why, to sting usand 
to sing us into a knowledge of the truth that this 
world needs a general clearing up. That is the 
song that mosquitoes are buzzing all over the 
world, for they are found in Greenland and in 
India, as well as at your window.—FAITH RICH- 
ARDs in Good Housekeeping. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 2 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to 
tinterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 
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DESTROYS POTATO 

For Potato Bugs, Insects on Vines, etc. 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


( Vests to match, cut to order, 82.25). 





Every pair cut to order, and 
satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Sent - mail 
or oe upon receipt of $3.00, 
and 35 cents to cover postage (or 
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expressage) and pecking. Send 
6 cents for a of cloth sam- 
ples to select m, and seif- 
measurement blanks, and if you 
mention this paper, we will in- 
clude a good linen tape-measure 
free. The American Express 
Co. (capital, twenty million) will 

<\ cheerfully reply to any letters 
sent to their Boston office inquiring about us, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in eeason; 
te be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Wvodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1887. 


Shall a paper brag of its grand achievements in tle 
past, and boast of the mighty things it shall yet do? 
Shall it fil its columns each issue with vain-glorious 
puffs of its own goodness and greatness ? 

There is no law against such procedure, and it is 
quite convmon among the brethren of the press. But 
is it modest, is it necessary, and is it fair? Toall 
these questions the Farm Journal answers “No” 
Though we may stand alone in this, we propose to act 
out our answer, 

Are we right? What say our readers? 


CUT WHEAT EARLY. 

Because the grain when in the doughy state con- 
tains the largest proportion of starch and gluten, the 
two nutritious substances of which it is principally 
composed, 

Because the bran is the thinnest at the doughy 
stage. When the grain hardens the bull thickens. 
This is nature’s effort to put on the seed a firmer pro- 
tection, and is the last work she does in perfecting 
the grain. For seed wheat this is all right—nature 
makes no mistake—but for fiour the thick bull is a 
disadvantage. 

Because the straw of early cut grain is heaver, 
brighter and contains more nourishment for stock, 
being almost equal to ordinary hay. 

Because it gives the young clover and grass a bet- 
ter chance, and this is an important point. 

Because wheat that is cut early does not shell out 
when handled, and great waste is thus avoided. 

Between the “ two ripe” and “ two green” stage 
there is a happy medium and room for sound (udg- 
ment and common sense. 

Peter Tumbledown has not bought his binder twine 
yet, nor repaired and-oiled his machine. Ia fact, he 
has no machine, and his neigbors won’t lend him 
theirs, nor cut his grain for him until they have har- 
vested their «wn. It will do for seed, or would, if 
it was not full of cockle, garlic and ‘* cheat.” 


The notion that turnips do not amount to much, 
is nota correct one. They are well worth while 
growing as a special crop if a piece of rich, damp 
ground is available, but sow the corn-field full of 





' Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association, is still 


| Europe last summer. 


| 


them, at the last working, anyway. Now don’t neg- | 
lect this, and next winter wish you had taken our | 


advice. Mix two pounds of seed in a peck of sand 
and sow on one acre. This amount sowed evenly is 
a plenty. 


The ground gets dry,‘‘capillary tubes” are formed 
and the moisture climbs through them to the surface, 
and escapes into the thirsty air. Breaking these 
tubes stops the robbery. That’s the philosophy of 
cultivating (the surface only) to preserve the mois- 
ture in the ground for the use of the crops. 


If hay has failed sow Hungarian grass now. It 
will ripen a good crop by the latter part of Septem- 
ber. Prepare the ground well, and sow 1}¢ bushels 
per acre. Less will make the hay too coarse. 


Turn to page 108 and read the prize article,‘‘What 
can be done to prevent hog cholera.” Don’t skip 
what Mr. Biggle has to say on the same page in re- 
gard to fertilizers. 


Quit early enough Saturday afternoons to let the 
boys goa fishing, and the women a visiting. Go 


along with one or the other, just as you feel inclined. 


The men and teams that receive the best treatment 
give the best services in return. 





* comes along and claims his property. 








W. W. RAWSON. 





Any rotation of crops that produces, encourages, 
or even permits, the ripening of weeds at any point 
is a bad one. 

Make * the Fourth” a holiday on the farm as well 
asin the town. Of course. 

Buy lemons instead of coffee this hot weather. 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 


The wheat-field to the fly. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 

Still let us for his golden corn 

Send up our thanks to God! 





OLLI SS ead 
(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 





Sign no paper for the fellow who wishes to have 
your written consent to put up free of charge a few 
panels of a patent fence on your farm, “just for 
a sample.” 


The great Zanesville, Ohio, fraud is now in the 
“Ohio Land Agency” business. If a package arrives 
for you by express from an unknown person, pay 
no charges on it. It may be a deed for a town lot 
which is not worth the paper on which it is written. 


W. Orlando Smith, the Secretary of the bogus 


on his rounds. ‘‘An evaporator for the public” 
appears in the April number of the Popular Science 
Monthly. The Editor must have been on a trip to 


When the patentee, or some of his authorized 
agents, come around and demand $5 or $10 for the 
privilege of pumping water from your own well, if 
it be of the driven-pipe variety, you may as well 
make up your mind to pay it, and take your satis- 
faction in growling at the Supreme Court ofthe U.S., 
which has given them the privilege of doing it. 


R. G. Dun & Co., commenting on the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, say: “Other effects appear in a 
decline in the trade of larger centres of distribution 
and manufacture, and an increase of distribution 
at smaller towns, with the uprising of new manu- 
facturing works at many localities.” At which 
result we rejoice. Let the smaller cities and country 
towns have a chance to grow. Why should mer- 
chants and manufacturers in large cities have 
special freight rates toenable them to crush out all 
competitors who chance to live at a way station? 
Away with unjust discrimination against the 
weak in favor of the strong! 


A mean trick is now being practiced on farmers 
in different parts of the country. <A couple of 
sharpers read the local papers and hunt up all the 
“Estray ’ notices. Sharper No. 1 calis to see the 
animal and examines it carefully but decides it 
does not belong to him; then goes to sharper No. 2 
and describes it minutely to him. The latter goes 
to the farmer, describes the animal with great 
exactness and claims it, and the farmer can make 
no objection. He next offers to sell the animal to 
the farmer ata very low price. The farmer buys, 





the sharpers disappear and presently the owner 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

In that advanced type of farming known as mar- 
ket gardening, few, it any, have achieved more 
marked success than W. W. Rawson, of Arlington, 
Mass. Possibly tnis is so because he was“ born and 
brea w tne business,” his father having conducted 
the same business in a compuratively modest way, 
upon a portion ot the same ground now owned by 
W. W., before he was born, 1n 1848. 

A good common school and academic education, 
with the “‘between times” spent in helping his 
father both in the garden and at the market stand, 
qualified nim at the early age of seventeen to be- 
come foreman ot the garden, ana to this position 
his father assigned him. At20he was given ashare 
in the business, at 21 he was married, and at 25 he 
bought out the entire business, at that time occu- 
pying 23 acres of land and employing 8or ten men, 
and loaded himself therefor with a debt of over 
$20,000. Four years of hard work paid this debt, 
and then he went in again to the extent of $12,000 
for 6 acres more land, and $5,000 for additional hot 
houses. At this point his neighbors were certain 
of his speedy failure, but he went on buying and 
leasing more land, building more hot houses, and 
employing more men, until now his “ garden’ 
covers 120 acres, upon which he has 10 hot houses, 
3,000 hot bed sashes, employs from 40 t050 men, an@ 
lives in a $10,000 house which he built 5 years ago, 
from the proceeds of the business. 

In addition to garden truck Mr. R. grows and 
sells seeds, and the firm of W. W. Rawson & Co., 
Boston, is one of the established seed houses of the 
country. 

Toall of this immense business Mr. Rawson gives 
close personal attention, going to bed at 9, getting 
out again at 5, and in addition finds time to write 
books and deliver lectures upon subjects connected 
with it, thus imparting freely the knowledge he 
has gained in the hard and costly school of 
experience. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. | 


ALDI 





THE OUTLOOR. 
The prospects of the hop farmers are not encour- 
aging. The destructive insects seem to have the 
mastery. 

The general outlook of the fruit crop gives prom- 
ise of great plenty. None will be too poor to eat 
and be merry. Whata blessing. 

A big “combine” of all the cattlemen in the 
Northwest is said to be forming, to keep up the 
price of stock. All the better for Eastern cattle 
growers and feeders. 


Phosphate of lime and potash are both needed 
(in Illinois soil,) and especially the former, and 
until we get them, there will be a steady decrease 
in the yield of grasses of high quality, and grains 
that weigh well and grade high. B. F. J. 


Itis reported that the interest in heavy draft 
horses is decreasing somewhat. Heavy stallions 
have been used until the mares on farms are mostly 
of their get. To continue their use will produce a 
heavier horse than is needed for the general run of 
farm work. 


You can’t convince the young man whose best 
girl has just said “Yes” that the wheat crop is 
short, that the corn crop is suffering for rain, that 
the potatoes are rotting and that this country is 
going to wreck and ruin. He has never, in all his 
life, seen the crops look more promising and thinks 
he sees signs of the millenium, 


At a meeting of the Northwestern Plow and Cul- 
tivator Association, held in Chicago, it was unani- 
mously Resolved: That in view of the large advance 
in the cost of material, which advance amounts to 
from thirty to sixty-five per cent. on iron and steel, 
an advance in theselling price of all nanufactured 
goods is necessary, and that an advance of 10 per 
cent. in the net price of walking plows for fa!] trade 
be made at once, and the necessary advance on the 
general list for spring trade be reported to the As- 
sociation by a committee, at a meeting to be held 
in July. 


THE FARM. 
The tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
dis tender foliage, and declines its blooms, 
* * * * * * * 


The land is full of harvests and green maeds. 


Ifthe ground is strong and the seed good three 
pecks of buckwheat per acre will do. If not, better 
sow a bushel. Why not sow half a bushel of rye 
with the three pecks of buckwheat? It will not 
grow big enongh tointerfere with cutting the crop, 
and then will furnish good fall pasture, and if fed 
down so that it does not head, will go through the 
winter in good shape, and make a crop next year. 


\_ Sow clover seed on it in the spring. That’s good 
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buckwheat raising. Wesaid it last year, and we 
say it again. Get the seed in the ground promptly 
now. Remember the early frosts that may cut the 
season short. 


Red top and timothy may be sown with the buck- 
wheat crop, and get a good seeding. The seed 
should be sown on top of the ground and then it 
will be washed in by the first shower and take root. 
Ifa field is wet and itis desired to get it down to 
grass this is the way to doit. Sow the timothy for 
cutting or pasturing the first year and the red top 
to come on after for a permanent crop. 

There is but one way to have good seed wheat 
and that is to growit. We gave our plan in 1884, 
and after three years added ——. know ot 
no improvements to suggest. Here it is:—Select 


, an acre or two, according to your needs, of the very 


best wheat land on the farm. If it is clover sod, so 
much the better, and if you can spare four or five 
loads of coarse manure to be plowed down, better 
yet. Plow now, and leave nothing undone to put 
the surface in the best possible condition. Let the 
harrow, roller, cultivator and plank drag follow 
each other at such short intervals as may be neces- 
sary to make a perfect seed bed, not more than two 
or three inches deep. The patch being small, this 
may be done at odd hours, mornings or evenings, 
and the time not be missed. 

As sowing time approaches, apply six or eight 
loads per acre of good fine stable manure and 
twenty-five bushels of lime, and with the last work- 
ings thoroughly mix thisin. A week or so before 
sowing time (don’t sow too early—land prepared in 
this way will “* push things,’’) mix together 260 lbs. 
of fine bone, and as much unleached ashes, dampen- 
ing them a little to keep them from flying, for use in 
the drill. If found toodamp to work well in the drill 
mix alittle wheat bran with it foradrier. Now you 
are ready to sow, and weare going to skip over the 
matter of variety, merely stopping to say select 
whatever sort your own experience or that of your 
neighbors has proven most profitable in your own 
locality. See toit that your seed is pure and clean tif 
you have to hand pick it. This will not be very much 
of a jobif you follow our next advice which is to 
sow but half a bushel per acre. That sounds radical, 
we know, but for this once we want to ask you to 
be radical, just by way of experiment. Set the 
drill tosow but one peck per acre, and then drill 
in both ways. Now we want you totry this plan 
on our recommendation. If you are afraid to risk 
it with sosmalla quantity of seed, increase this 
as much as you like, but by all means grow a small 
patch of seed wheat, and the chances are that after 
afew years your crop will ali be fit for seed and 
salable at advanced prices. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Seed peas ripened froni the early crop do well for 
late sowing. Some market gardeners do this. 

It is a good plan to rest truck land by seeding to 
grain and grass for two or three years. Sow clover, 
of course. This may be done in summer aiter early 
crops. 





Seed of some the carliest cabbage sown now at 
once in a shaded spot and the young plants care- 
fully planted and cared for will produce a very 
superior article of nic, tender cabbage for family 
use. 


It is now proposed to knock off raspberries for 
evaporating with a padded mallet and catch them 
in trays. The leaves and sticks may be cleaned 
out, by running the berries through afanning mill. 


I believe the best rasberry package I have ever 
seen, is 114 inches deep, and four inches square, I 
have no difficulty in shipping red cg tery long 
distances by using this box fi grow Turner most 
largely). I have shipped them 600 miles and had 
them arrive in fair condition. PARKER EARLE, 


If the grape clusters are dusted with flour sulphur 
and at once bagged with good manilla bags there 
is very little danger from mildew and not much 
from rot. . C. STEELE, Switzerland, Fila. 

On the same subject W. W. Meech, Vineland, N. 
J. remarks that bags are not necessary, that a piece 
of strong paper 8 or 10 inches square slit down to 
the centre and drawn around the cluster to a funnel 
shape and fastened with a single pin is all sufficient. 
Mr. Meech’s idea is that if the cluster has a screen 
over the top itis just as well protected as if sur- 
rounded by paper, as in a bag. 

We illustrate herewith Case’s detachable handle 
for carrying baskets that have no handles, such as 





are used for fruit and vegetables. This invention 
will be especially appreciated by peach growers 
and by dealers in all produce handled in the com- 
mon half bushel and 5 half-peck stave basket. With 
a pair of these handles a man can carry two baskets 
as easily as he can carry two buckets of water. 
When notin use they can be folded ‘> ae putin 
the pocket. S. C. Case, Flemington, N. J., is the 
inventor. 


To renew the old strawberry patch plow a furrow 
from each side of the row, leaving it only six or 
eight inches wide. Let the ridge in the middle re- 
main until the plants are killed. Then thin out 
the plants in the row, leaving the young and vig- 





| 





orous only, level down the center ridge and culti- 
vate so as to throw the earth up to the plantsa 
little. Keep clean. 


More new strawberries, of course. The first we 
are permitted to see and taste is the Pearl, a large, 
shapely, well-colored berry of fair quality. If the 
plants is vigorous and productive, this berry has a 
promising future. The West Jersey Nursery Co., 

3ridgeton, N. J., are the disseminators. 


I. F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa., who raises and 
ships yearly large numbers of cabbage and celery 
plants sends us the following directions for taking 





Fic. 2. 


Fie. 1. 


care of plants sent by mail or express on their 
receipt:—‘* Plants should be unpacked as soon as 
possible after receiving them. Dip the roots only 
in water and lay them loosely in a cool, light place 
until ready to set them. If roots are kept wet the 
sun will nothurt them. If necessary to keep them 
for several days, heel them in, spreading each bunch 
to occupy about two feet of drill, and pour water 
along the roots once or twice a day. New rootlets 
willstart and the plants will get in better condition 
for setting than when first received. When the 
weather is dry it pays to give them this treatment, 
after which every plant willstart at once when set.” 


STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 

The strawberry plant shows by its leaf what is 
the shade of color, size, shape and quality of the 
berry. The lighter the color of the leaf, the lighter 
you will find the color of the berry, as in the Jersey 
Queen, Parry and Sharpless. The darker the leaf 


the darker the berry, as in the Wilson, James Vick 
and Longfellow. 

The leaf also indicates the size of the berry, as 
witness the immense leaves of the Sharpless, Jer- 
sey Queen and Jessie, and the wee leaves of the 

e 


Crescent and James Vick. illustrate five 











Fic. 4. 


Fie. 3. 
leaves, showing the relative size and general form 


of five berries introduced this spring. Figs. land 
3 indicate that the berries are of the same general 
form, while fig. 2 indicates that the berry is almost 
perfectly round. Fig. 5 is evidently the leaf of a 








large and irregular berry. Leaves on the same 
— will vary considerably—no two are alike— 
ut their general form will be the same. 

It is easier to see the difference in the quality of 
leaves than it is to describe it. You can best see it 
by comparing a leaf of the Prince—one of the best 
in quality—with a leaf of the Wilson or Garrettson. 
Injthe Wilson leaf you will find the venation much 
coarser than in the Prince. The Henderson you 
will find a little coarser than the Prince, the Bel- 
mont a little coarser than the Henderson, and the 
Lida still coarser; and soon through the list. As 
the quality of the leaf is, su is the quality of the 
berry. The fine and delicate veins of the leaf of 
the Prince indicates the superior quality of the 
fruit, while the coarser and a delicate veins of 
the Garrettson and Wilson indicates the inferior 
fruit. The veins of the leaf can be seen by the 
naked eye, but are more interesting when seen by 
the aid of a magnifying glass. The leaf should be 
held between the light and the eye. 

Another point, which we have not verified, so as 
to be able to state it conclusively as a fact, is that 
the relative productiveness of strawberry plants 
can be told by the number of serratures, or saw- 
tooth points, on the leaf. 

The facts we have given will enable growers of 
seedlings to foretell, in a measure, what the fruit of 
their plants will be. E. D. PUTNEY. 

THE ORCHARD. 

Cut off the black knots from plum and cherry 
trees at once, 

Won’t the young tree bear? Then right now take 
aring of bark 
off all around 
wz. This will 
bring it to its 
senses, 





The Lewis 
Force Pump, 
advertised last 
month in F. J. 
is effective in 
spraying poi- 
son on fruit 
trees to kill 
insect pests. 


Specimens of 
beautiful fruit 
may be pre- 
served a long 
time by dipping them several timesin a thin solu- 
tion of gum Arabic, allowing it to dry after each 
immersion. 





Dig out the borers now from those dwarf pearand 
peach trees. And don’t forget that poor old quince 
tree. Have you any wood ashes to spread over the 
roots? 


Shaded ground is one of the natural conditions 
of tree growth. Young orchards cannot shade the 
ground. A crop of buckwheat grown among them 
will furnish the shade. See! N. B.—Let the boys 
harvest the buck wheat. JOHN. 


Where two grafts are put in, and both grow, saw 
off the weaker one. If both are left, they may split 
the tree. But do not saw it close to the tree so that 
it will die. Worry it to death by pruning further 
out until the crack in the stock is all closed up by 
the growth of the other graft. 


Prof. Goff, of the N. Y. Experiment Station, has 
found that hypo-sulphite of soda at the rate of one 
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PLANTS ! 


CABBACE. 


Ready June Ist to August Ist. Henderson’s Early Summer, 
Winningsteds, Fottler’s Improved Brunswick, Premium Flat 
Dutch, xcelsior Flat Dutch. All wn from our finest strains 
ot PUGET SOUND SEEDS. Several acres have been 
sown, and we expectto be able to fill orders of any size promply. 
Plants will be carefully packed in light baskets or boxes 
and delivered to U.S. Express Office at the following prices: 
500 plants, os 8,000, 85.00; 5,000, 87 50; 25,000 and 


over at special rates. 


CELERY. 


{ am growing a much larger supply of Celery plants than ever 
before, and hope to have better plants. My varieties are Craw- 
ford’s Half Dwarf, Golden Hea Dwaaf, White Plume, New 
Golden Self Blanching, Arlington. tony ground plants ready 
July 10th to September: per 1000, $2.50; 3,000, $6.00; 5000 and 
over at $1.50 per 1000. 

All shipments of Plants are made in U. 8. Express Co. whose 
charges per 100 pounds, from La Plume, are as follows: 





New York....... epkdtdeenes $ .80 | Syracuse, N. Y...........81.75 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 1.80 | Cincinnati, Obio.......... 2.75 
, Baston, Pa......cccccessss 65 | Toledo, Ohio. ........ 2.50 
i Harrisburg, Pa............- 1.20 | Detroit, Mich....... 2.00 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... _.50| Chicago, Ill.............. 3.00 
© Buffalo,N. Y............... 1.00] Boston, Mass............ 1.55 


One thousand Cabbage Plants, packed,weigh about 40 pounds; 
Three thousand weigh about 100 pounds, and will cost for ex- 
pressage somewhere near the above amounts. 


ILLINGHAST, 


La Plume, Lack’a Co., Pa. 
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pound to ten gallons of water, sprayed upon pear 
trees is a preventive of rust on leaf and fruit. Sul- 
phide of potassa will, no doubt, also prove valuable. 
If the trees are sprayed with Paris green the fungi- 
cide may be added und applied at the same time. 
Those who have the old Virgalieu or the Flemish 
Beauty that are subject to the disease should give 
a trial to these remedies. 


It is one thing to produce apples successfully, and 
another to dispose of them profitably. The former 
requires suitable svil, maintained fertility, judi- 
cious pruning and persistent destruction of noxious 
insects. The latter, dependent in great measure, 
of course, upon the former, demands care in gath- 
ering, judgment in assorting, honesty in packing 
and keen business tact in marketing. Each divi- 
sion of the subject requires careful thought and 
study, and infinite painstaking. The man who 
fulfills these requirements, makes orcharding pro- 
fitable. 


The apples that supply the great markets of the 
world will always be grown in “orchards,” and the 
tendency will be to larger orchards conducted by 
men who make this their specialty. But in some 
of the years that are yet tocome, the farmer who 
means to grow only enough for home consumption, 
and to aid in supplying the needs of the adjoining 
village, will have one score or two of trees needed 
for this scattered about on the place singly, or in 
groups of two or three of a kind, or in rows of haif 
a dozen or so, in odd corners and out of the way 
places, and along the lane and highway fences, 
where the roots will have room to spread, and the 
sun and air a fair chance to develop tree and 
fruit. JOHN. 


A Western orchardist makes a wash like the fol- 
lowing for destroying bark-lice and other insects 
which infest the fruit of trees, and for washing off 
the moss on the trunks: Take a large tubor a bar- 
rel, fill it nearly with thick refuse soap-suds, add a 
quart or soof soap, or whale-oil soap, or both, to 
make it stronger, and then put in twoor three gal- 
lons of fresh slacked lime, anda few pounds of clay 
to make it adhesive. Mix it thoroughly, andif not 
as thin as good whitewash, add more water, and if 
thinner, add lime and soup. Wash the trees with 
this mixture. Rabbits do not like it; sheep do not 
like it; and it may be applied in autumn for the 
rabbits, and in spring or at any time for the sheep, 
and for the general benefit of the trees. 

Will you please let me know in the next issue of 
your paper, whether it is good to plant trees in the 
fall of the year and if so at what time it should be 
done. SUBSCRIBER. 

Plow your ground in the falland get it in good 
order; alsoselect and purchase your trees. We have 
found it better to bury the roots and part of the 
trunks in a trench late in the fall than to plant 
them where they are tostand. They are less likely 
to be injured by frost upheaval or to be killed out- 
right by severe freezing. The trench should not be 
near a clover sod or other place where there are 
likely to be field mice; though it is easy to protect 
from this vermin by poisoned corn buried with the 
trees in drain tile, or a hollow tube of wood or 
metal. In the fall you have time toselect the trees 
and in the spring youcan take advantage of the 
season and plant when you are ready without the 
annoying delays socommon in the spring in getting 
the trees from the nursery. 


Benjamin Hathaway says the causes of the de- 
terioration of apples in Southwestern Michigan 
are three: Increasing rigor of climate, due to the 
destruction of timber; unsuitable varieties, and 
poor methods of culture and harvesting. We must 
plant wind-breaks especially to the Southwest in 
that part of the State. Mr. H. has 3,000 transplant- 
ed forest trees, and they pay as a wind-break. We 
must get varieties so far as possible indigenous to 
our locality. If we cannot do this we should select 
those from climates most like ourown. It is de- 
sirable to get new varieties by crossing with the 
better Russians. He denounced root-grafted trees 
as unfruitful and tender as compared with those 
which are top-grafted. He would graft in the 
orchard at standard height on the hardiest stocks. 
Although such trees cost double the price of root- 
grafted trees, they are nevertheless cheaper in the 
longrun. President Lyon agrees with Mr Hatha- 
way in regard to the relative hardiness and long- 
evity and root and top grafts. However he would 
discourage top-grafting on seedling stocks. Many 
seedlings are tender and otherwise make undesira- 
ble stocks. He would top-graft on Northern Spy or 
others which uniformly do well as root-grafts. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—Quite often I see in 
the F.J.some “hits’’ on the manner in which 
farmers are swindled by unprincipled men who are 
selling nursery stock. Now it is a lamentable fact 
that many such men are inthe business and doa 


| charge. 


| 


FARM oe eres 


| great deal of damage. But there is, I[think, another 


side to the question. I donot want tosay anything 
that would defend a dishonest agent, but I have 


| spent considerable time in selling trees, and have 





tried to do an honest trade. Whenan agent sells 
good stock ata reasonable price I think he isa 
benefit to the farmer from this fact: many farmers 
are living in places quite distant from any nursery, 


and a large per cent. of such farmers are not ina | 


financial condition to buy large quantities of trees, 
and as a consequence think they have not the time 
to drive twenty or thirty miles to get what trees 
they can afford to buy. Now I think this: that ifan 
agent calls on such men and sells them their small 
bills for the price that they would pay the nursery 
where they buy, he is conferring a favor on them. 

The nursery for which I do business delivers its 
stock within thirty miles at the same price it de- 
livers to customers at home in small quantities. 
It can be afforded from this fact, that the delivery 
is all made at once; the digging and work is done 
all at once, and the expense consequently less. 


I have worked the same territory year after year | 


and I think number many friends in those locali- 
ties. Many ofthem read the FARM JOURNAL and 
are posted. I can say with aclear conscience that 
I never tried to sell a man anything that I thought 
he would not like or want. What stock I sell is 
grafted and cultivated after most approved 
methods, and is guaranteed to bein good condition 
on delivery. If by accident an inferior tree or root 
has been delivered, our nursery replaces it without 
Some agricultural papers speak as if such 
a thing as an honest agent was unknown, I differ, 
I think there many whoare striving to make an 
honest living at the business, and deserve the pat- 
ronage of farmers in remote districts. 
Rego, Ind. Cc. W. McINTosH. 


We told about budding last year and now repeat 
what we said then. It is still fresh. 

The best method of propagating the peach, plum 
and cherry is by budding, and August is a good 
month in which to doit. The first thing to do is 
to cut your buds, which should be taken from a 
vigorous shoot of this season’s growth. Makea 
drawing cut, beginning half an inch below the bud, 
going just deep enough to keep below the bark, and 
cut offa thin slice of wood beneath the bud. Make 
a cut across a quarter ofan inch above the bud, thus 
severing it from the shoot. It is now ready for in- 

sertion into the stock. The stock 
should not be over three-quarters 
ofaninch in diameter. To pre- 
~ pare the stock for the bud make a 
T-shaped incision just through the 
bark, as shown on the left of Fig. 
4. A skillful budder will lift the 
edges of the bark of the perpen- 
dicular cut with the knife as he 
makes the cross cut, and insert 
the bud at once. Some persons 
use the thumb-nail for this pur- 
pose and others a quill shaped 
like a blunt tooth-pick. If the point of the bud is 
once entered and the bark isin the right condition, 
it can easily be pushed down to the position shown 
in the centre of the illustration. The budded stock 
must now be tied, as shown onthe right, with bass- 
wood string, or candle wick, tight enough to hold 
the bud firmly to the stock. As soon as the bud 
takes, which will be in tenor fourteen days, the 
bandage should be removed. The bud lies dormant 
until spring, when the stock should be cut back to 
within two inches of the bud, and when the shoot 
from the bud is a few inches high, this stump may 
be cut down close to the shoot. The operation is 
quite easy and simple, and we hope our FARM 
JOURNAL boys will try their hands at it this fall. 





The experience of the past ten years convinces 
peach growers in different parts of the east that 
these fruit trees must be attended to more care- 
fully than they have been heretofore, if the fruit 
is to be supplied consumers in proportion to the 
demand for it. There are now many varieties 
grown in New York State, but practically only a 
few thrive. 
marred by a number of dead or dying trees that 
have not been adapted tothe soiland climate. The 
selection of only a few varieties, and those of the 
most excellent kind, will have to be the method 
of farmers in New York in planting peach orchards 
before perfection can be reached. It isa temptation 
that many farmers have yielded to, to purchase a 
long list of varieties, so that if one kind fails others 
will be at hand. Experience has taught them that 
many of the so-called excellent varieties will not 
thrive in New York at all,and they should be 
purged from their farms effectually, and others 
planted in their places. When the early varieties, 
such as the old Large Early York, with Crawtford’s 
Late, Reeve’s Favorite and Stump, Mountain Rose, 
Smock, Oldmixon Free, and Druid Hill have been 


Nearly all the peach orchards are | 


(SuRe, 1887. 








r selected, the list of first-class peaches that will bear 


profitable crops in New York will be about ex- 
hausted. A few other varieties might flourish well 


| in certain localities, according to the condition of 


soil and situation. 

Two years ago an experiment was tried in west- 
ern New York, in planting two orchards of peach 
trees, differently situated and of different varieties. 
The first was in a sheltered location, where the 
land was in a high state of cultivation. The soil 
was well manured, and even extravagantly dressed 
with stable manure, until sufficient plant food was 


| mixed up in it to grow crops of vegetables for two 





years without any additional fertilizers. The 
peaches selected included the Crawfords and Early 
York,two varieties that flourish usually throughout 
theState. Of course, planted on such rich soil 
their growth was rapid, and the first year they pro- 
duced splendid peaches, rich, large and luscious. 
But each spring found a number of the trees dead 
as though they had sapped out their own lives in 
striving to produce abundant crops. Evidently the 
forced sappy wood was,unable to stand the cold cli- 
mate of the State, under such conditions, although 
it is hard to say to which their failure was due— 
the climate or the soil. 

The second orchard was planted chiefly with 
hardier varieties, such as the Wager, Globe and 
Beatrice. The soil was also different. It was rather 
thin soil, and not heavy with stable manure. It 
was highly manured with potash and phosphates, 
especially with kainit and wood ashes. The trees 
did not grow so rapidly as in the first orchard, nor 
did they produce such a successful crop of fruit the 
first two seasons; but there is scarcely a dead tree 
in the orchard. Every one is strong and vigorous, 
and, probably, this season will be the most profita- 
ble that has yet been realized off the peaches, The 
first one has proved an entire failure, and the trees 
will be removed by another year. Such lessons, I 
have no doubt, have been frequently repeated in 
other states. G. E. W., New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write toan advartlear be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the 








FRUIT G ROWERS 
¥ GOOD AGENTS ! 3 
OUR NEW FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


BAKER, COOKER or STEAMER. oa 
Invention. Used on 2 faye rN 7 = gas Stove,ens 
im the year to profit. AS rice will 
suit. Lliustra et sent tng Vgeuin ise sieving. 
ddressatonce. GO D & THOR 
Hardware Dealers and Manuf’t’rs, Vinclewds RN. J. 


~~ BAUGH’S PURE RAW BONE MEAL, Also 


PHOSPHATE. 


Send for Prices, Samples and Baugk's Manual. 
BAUGH & SONS COMP'Y, Philadelphia. 


WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! waits ana” vate 














Haas Peach; Jeesie, Mam Strawberries; 
a ot of suit Ye t and ‘best gitacce Fraite at FAIR- 
URSERIES. Oldest in the State. Cat. 


and phe =; free. C. H. ePERK INS. Moorestown NJ, 


Found Dead 


OR EXTERMINATED FOR GOOD! 


CROPS, VEGETABLES, PLANTS, &c., &c., can be de- 
stroyed no longer if you 


LARVALINE 


The mast wonderful and successful Exterminator Fr. all 
kinds of VERMIN ha ane a BUGS, INSECTS, and is a 
ve on any 


ACTS PROMPTLY. 


Can be used constantly for an entire season from one 


e LARVALINE 


Is perfectly harmless to anything else but VERMIN, WORMS, 
Buas or INSECTS. 

PARIS GREEN & other poisonous articles knocked out! 
Every FARMER and PLANTER should have LARVALINE 
on hand ready for use, and save the annoyance and destruc- 
tion of his crops. Send Stamp for circular and particulars. 


ELLIS MANUFACTURINC Co. 
71 Broadway, New York. 


BOTSFORD f@ BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 
WAGON SPRING & Raises spring board onl 








ches. Strong,Simple and 
For sale by dealers or address 
Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, 


BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 














to get into and out of. 
Handy tor single horse 
or pair. Handy for one 
person or more. 


‘ How to & GO, direct from the manufacturer.” 
co. SYRACUSE. N.Y. N. Y¥. 
$s 82 S. Market 8 


Free Circular, ‘ 


BRAOLEY ¢ 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








Learn the art to be preferred before all others, of 
being happy when alone—which consists in the en- 
couragement of good hopes and rational pursuits, in 
leading an industrious life, and in having constantly 
before you some object of attainment. 


As much of beauty as preserves affection, 

Of modest diffidence as claims protection ; 

A docile mind subservient to correction, 

A temper led by reason and reflection, 

And every passion kept in due subjection ; 

Just faults enough to keep her from perfection ; 
Find this, my friend, and then make your selection ! 


As the sun sinks, he makes colors; so it is toward 
the evening of life that we find the rarest and sweet- 
est types of womanhood—mothers and wives, for 
whom all the fountains of life have been unsealed, 
who have drained the mixed cup of love and joy, 
and been nourished also with the bitter wine of 
affliction. 


Be content with small_beginnings—and be sure to 
develop them. 


THOUGHTS BROUGHT TO LIGHT IN 
SPRING CLEANING. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

While groping around in unused cellars and gar- 
rets, one of the first deep concerns that seized my 
mind was about spiders. In places that are rarely 
opened, except at house-cleaning time, I find them 
doing their most active business. Their filmy threads 
are clinging to joist and rafters, and in the darkest 
and most secluded spot, as well as around the lighted 
pane, are great festoons of evidence of their cease- 
less work. What upon earth do the little beasts feed 
on? There is apparently nothing in my garret from 
which the tinest insect could extract nourishment, 
and yet there is where they grow and thrive, and build 
their most magnificient castles, and found cities and 
dynasties, and my well-drilled troops of brooms and 
bushes from sheer exhaustion have to surrender 
to the conquering heroes. 

I asked the head of the Sidneys, for I like to put 
on the appearance of ‘looking up” to him, what 
spiders were made for ? and he said *‘ for models of 
industry.” I didn’t quite swallow that down, for 
their work is of no use after it is done, and we have 
abundance and to spare of human models of that 
sort, plenty of men and women working with great 
perseverance at things that had better be left undone, 
and that require another set of laborers to undo. 
A genuine ‘‘model of industry” should work to some 
purpose. When the Sidney head fails me, I fly to 
the encyclopedia, and there I tind that their webs are 
in high repute for stanching wounds, but as no 
woman cultivates them in sufficient quantities for 
this, and even if she did, her family would not be 
likely to take to maiming themselves for the sake of 
using her stores, even that is not of weighty impor- 
tance. Threads of this material are also employed 
in the construction of astronomical telescopes. These 
two practical uses are all I can find set down for 
spiders, and as it doesn’t take many telescopes to go 
round, they seem to be unprofitable servants. 

They have eyes enough to see to do right, gener- 
ally have eight, a few species six, and a very small 
number only two. Their bite is poisonous, and 
quickly fatal to a horse-fly and other small creatures 
on which they are said to prey; and the larger spe- 
cies are to be dreaded even by man. The female 
spider is much larger than the male, and doesn’t 
hesitate to kill and eat him on the spot, if he makes 
too free with her. They seem to be better fortified for 
self-protection than the female of the human family. 
We can not eat up our tormentors to get rid of them. 

The wasp is an insidious foe that comes in for a 
share of my disgust in these warming spring days. 
Even the book of universal knowledge gives no 
practical use for them. The spider is a prince of 
usefulness compared to wasps. Like the spider they 
seem to come from nowhere, and to be always pres- 
ent in cleaning times. 

The housekeeper spends a large share of her time 





warring with insects. Did you ever think what an 
array there is, from the festive musical mosquito, to 
the silent blood-thirsty marauder, that clings to you 
closer than a brother if it once gets foothold on your 
nightly couch. There are insects for your wall 
paper and pictures, moths for your carpets and 
clothes, ants for your sugar and preserves, bugs for 
your hams and beef, even your cheese may wriggle 
off the plate if it is not watched closely. There are 
worms for your cabbages and currants, aphides and 
slugs for your roses, curculio for your cherries and 
plums,caterpillars for everything, rats, mice,roaches, 
it almost makes one feel like a murderer to think 
what destruction of life we have to engage in that 
we may live ourselves. This perhaps is the planning 
of Providence that we may not grow lazy with all 
the improved machinery man has invented to hurry 
work and lighten labor. The potato bug alone will 
more than overbalance the rest the potato planter 
affords the farmer. When one is out on the war- 
path for these puny destructionists he has to go afoot 
—there has been no invention that one can sit upon 
and drive around in the work of extermination—by 
the ‘‘ sweat of the brow” is the only way. 

In my house-cleaning labors I have been trying to 
‘* count the marcies.” The Sidney mansion is a hun- 
dred years old, and has been in the family half of 
that time. Plastering in many places is scaling off 
from oft-repeated whitewashing, for women of the 
past religiously whitewashed their houses twice a 
year, whether they needed it or not. I am thankful 
that the woman of to-day is a little off of this craze. 
She can find scope for her weaker and wiser exer- 
tions in attending to curtains, shame, draperies, pic- 
tures, brackets, tidies, mats, rugs and general bric- 
a-brac. She has flown from the evil of whitewash 
to several varieties our grandmothers knew not of. 
Going over my old-fashioned rambling house, ex- 
ploring by-places and winding ways, if I do find 
cracks and centipedes and worm-eaten sills and joist, 
I yet have the pleasure of knowing there is health in 
the old structure. There is no deadly exhalation in 
the air; and after I have once been over it in the 
spring upheaval I can feel assured there is nothing 
deleterious left. There are no pipes or underground 
cesspools to emit poisonous gasses, and if drains 
and outbuildings receive the same careful, cleanly 
attention we give the old houses, we can possess our 
souls with the comfortable thought that typhoids 
and other malarial complaints are not lurking 
around seeking some loved one to destroy. 

I have not much faith in trying to introduce mod- 
ern improvements in farm houses. The great Brook- 
lyn preacher, whose eloquent tongue has so recently 
been stilled forever, once said it was necessary for 
city people to go out for a couple of months in sum- 
mer to some old farmhouse that had no modern im- 
provements, to make them strong enough to take 
care of a house the rest of the year with all the new 
conviences in it. There is something in this, and it 
seems like moonshine to try to build a city house on 
afarm. I want no water tank up-stairs or down 
cellar in my house, nor do I want a water closet in 
a house that has no sewer underneath. In cities 
where water is supplied from some great basin in un- 
limited quantities, and complete sewerage carries 
off. all waste matter, I should think these things 
might be endured, even if pipes do burst and need 
continual looking after and cleansing ; but the limi- 
ted supply of water that can be obtained from tae 
tank of a country house, and the danger of foul 
gasses is quite another matter. I have in my mind’s 
eye a farmhouse or two which have these modern 
improvements, and in which sickness and death are 
frequent visitors ; and I am inclined to think there 
is an impure vapor escaping through the rooms from 
the cesspool below, or possibly the wells of drinking 
water may be contaminated therefrom. I would not 
like to risk such doubtful conditions. 

There are worse places a woman might live in 
than an old centenary farmhouse. If the cellar is 
dry and the roof sound, a thrifty, tidy woman can 
make it a home that its inmates will remember loy- 
ingly long after they have left its peaceful, quiet 
shelter. Now that the spring cleaning war is over, 
I am prepared to say that contentment is the great 
elixir of life. 

“ Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in giistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 


} POINTS ABOUT APPAREL. 

Every woman ought to understand her own style 
and fashion her dress upon it. It is absurd to wear 
a color because it happens to be fashionable, or a 
long-waisted gown if ashort waist is more becoming. 
Short women usually think that very long waists 
make them look taller, and in that they make a great 
mistake. They forget that what they add above 








they cut off below, and if they only looked at them- 
selves in long glasses they would see that by wearing 
long waists they lose more than they gain in height. 
The shorter the woman the shorter should be her 
waist, and the longer her legs to give her height. 
The matter of lines is very important in dress. 
Long lines from the shoulder to the foot give height ; 
horizontal lines crossing the figure shorten the 
person. Short, stout women should never wear 
basques or any other arrangement that makes a 
decided line about the hips, and they should never 
have their gowns made too tight. Draperies which 
are a little loose give an effect of slenderness by not 


defining the lines too clearly. Tall women who are ' 


too slender might use horizontal lines with advan- 
tage. A band surrounding the arm or waist makes 
it look much larger than it really is. 

The majority of black-haired women have black 
eyes and asallow complexion. On the whole they look 
best in black—say black lace, with some white lace 
at the throat. Now, if a black-haired woman has a 
pale skin and blue eyes, she can wear almost any- 
thing—that is, except yellow and green. Blues and 
reds are particularly becoming to her, and she even 
looks well in blue-white, which is trying to most 
people, and is only ventured on with absolute safety 
by rosy, blue-eyed, fair-haired blondes, who are 
known to the profession as ‘‘ cool” blondes. 

The ‘‘cool” blonde is a privileged person. She 
can wear all those pure cold colors in which other 
women dare not venture, and in which no other type 
can equal her. She looks wellin pale green, cool 
grey, heliotrope purple, and cold blues. She ought 
never to weur red, brown, yellow, or cream white. 

As to brown-haired types: Sometimes one sees 
brown-black hair, with steel grey eyes and fair skin, 
with a brilliant, rosy complexion. Women of this 
type can wear greens and blues of all shades, and 
every sort of purple. They also look well in browns 
and reds and fawns and greys. They should avoid 
old gold and all too subtile tones such as mauve. A 
woman with lighter brown hair and blue or grey eyes, 
looks well in brown or fawn color relieved by pink. 
Dark blue is also becoming to her. With brown 
hair, warm brown skin and brown eyes, almost 
barbaric contrasts are effective, such as blue and red 
and black and yellow, and all shades of yellow and 
red are becoming. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

‘“‘Well-wisher”’ bids us remind our readers * that 
an hour lost in morning naps, will put back all the 
business of the day, and that one hour gained by 
early rising will make fifteen days gained ina year, 
or three full years in along life-time.” This will 
do for the strong healthy ones to remember, but 
time spent in sleep is not altogether lost, although 
it might be best in most cases to take it off the 
morning hours, and put halfof it into an afternoon 
nap, and the rest intoan earlier bed hour. Nine 
o'clock is a very sensible hour for going to bed. 

Mary Sidney’s letterin the April number, seems 
to have stirred upa good deal of feeling among 
several of our bachelor subscribers. One bids her 
remember the text “Be ye not unequally yoked 
together.”’ Another asks: “ Does she presume that 
girls are just born and raised for the convenience 
of us men, or that they are a part of humanity with 
human interests and desires, and obligations with 
which they should be prepared to comply? Does 
she suppose that we bachelors make no self- 
sacrifices in continuing to live alone? or that we 
have no regard for the pleasure and comfort of our 
fellow-beings in continuing this obstinancy. She 
ought to give people credit for honest motives in 
their choice and manner of living.” A third isso 
indignant over the young man’s assertion that 
“many coumtry girls have traces of frontier life in 
their manners” that we do not believe he means 
to be a bachelor long. 

Feather beds make a better resting place for 
weary bones than a hard mattress, and in summer 
may be made very comfortable by tucking a thick 
comfortable tightly over them, and then smooth- 
ing them down as hard as possible. They can be 
fresher and cleaner than a mattress, if kept 
well aired, as its layers are fastened tightly to- 
gether, while they can be so well shaken up- 
The feathers may be renovated by washing 
thus: Sew two sheets together, empty the 
feathers in by first basting strongly together the 
opening of the sheet bag and the bed, and then 
shaking them from one tothe other. Put them in 
a large barrel, pouron hot water and cover up 
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The barrel should be out of doors. When the water 
has cooled, turn the barrel, head downward, on 
some boards and when tke water is out, turn and 
repeat the process with cold water until it comes 
from them clean. After draining and pressing the 
feathers as much as possible, hang them on two 
clothes lines, about a yard apart. If the bed was 
very full of feathers, they might be easier managed 
by putting in two sheet bags. The feathers should 
be put out every day, shaken up occasionally, and 
brought in before sundown, till they are perfectly 
dry. 

J. H. C. has tried with success the following 
remedy for Buffalo moths: a quarter of a pound of 
corosive sublimate dissolved in a quart of alcohol, 
adding two ounces of oil of cedar. He removed the 
carpet, and painted the cracks of the floor and the 
edges next to the. base-boards with the solution, 
whipped the carpet thoroughly and tacked it down 
on the floor without the use of paper, or straw 
underneath. He says use the solution freely and in 
the fall give plenty of light and the bug will leave. 

Old linen sheets, past wear in that capacity, may 
still further serve out their term of usefulness, if the 
best parts of them are made into bureau scarfs, 
splashers etc. They will be worth ornamenting in 
some appropriate patterns in outline stitch, since 
the wear they will receive is not hard on them, 
and they will probably last for years. 

For scalloped chicken, eld fowls will answer. 
Cut up as for fricassee, and boil slowly in four 
quarts of water, to which has been added one table- 
spoontul of salt. Not lessthan three hours will be 
required. When pertectly tender, take out and 
cool, straining the broth to use for next day’s soup, 
and reserving a cupful for the scallop. Cut the 
meat in small pieces, and put over the fire ina 
saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour, and stir till smooth and boiling. Add the 
broth slowly, with a salt spoonful of pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one of cut parsley, and two 
well-beaten eggs. Putathick layer of bread crumbs 
in the bottom of a pudding dish, add the chicken 
and gravy, well mixed, and cover with another 
layer of crumbs, dot with bits of butter and bake 
to a golden brown, in about half an hour. 

A nice supper dish for warm weather is jellied 
chicken. An old fowl will answer for it: cut itin 
pieces, simmer in alittle more than a quart of 
water, after seasoning with salt and pepper, but 
instead of black pepper put in a piece of red pepper 
pod. When done take out the meat, remove the 
bones and skin, return it to the liquor and boil 
twenty minutes longer; strain the liquor through 
acloth and set aside tocool. Cut the chicken in 
small pieces, place in a mould, sprinkle over it 
grated lemon rind and juice. When the liquor is 
so cold that the fat can be removed, turn it into 
the mould over the chicken. Set aside until it 
hardens, then cut in thin slices. 

HOMELY WRINKLES. 
Oh, for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers ! 

Oh for an iceberg or two at control! 

Oh, for a vale, which at mid-day, the dew cumbers! 

Oh for a pleasure trip up to the pole! 

Oh for a litile one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeroes all ranged in a row! 
Oh for a big double-barreled hygrometer, 
To measure the moisture that falls from my brow! 


Soak calico before the first washing in strong salt 
and water. 

Sprinkle lime over the cellar floor occasionally 
through the summer. 

Wax can be cleaned from utensils by using a 
cloth saturated with kerosene oil. 

Awnings are a great comfort and protection in 
country houses much exposed to the sun. 

Lemons may be kept fresh fora long time ina 
jar of water, changing the water every day. 

Bar soap when first bought, should be cut in two, 
and putinadry place. It lasts longer when dry. 

Render honey-comb into wax as soon as possible, 
as it is likely to be infested witn the bee moth’s 
larve. 

To take the brown discolorations off cups in 
which custards have been baked, rub them with a 
cloth dipped in whiting. 


Two spools nailed to the wall, in line, one a few 
inches directly above the other, make a place to 
hang the broom, by putting the handle over one 
and under the other. 


For fattening chickens an excellent feed is corn 
meal, mixed with boiling hot sweet skimmed milk. 
It gives the flesh a fine flavor, and white, clear ap- 
pearance which adds to their market value. 


One way to use up empty tin cans whigh accum- 
ulate so is to solder up the opened end, and cuta 
piece in the side, which turned up and with a hole 
cut through i. will answer for a flap to hang it by, 





when it may be used as a feed or watering trough 
for the chicken yard. 

New cook to her mistress: ‘‘Oi hev jist bin afther 
sindin’ out me invitayshuns fora foive o'clock tay 
an the twinty-sivinth, an’ if yez would be atther 
havin’ an ingagement to doine out an that day it 
would be a grate convay nance to me!” 


This jelly-stand is easily made, and the illustra- 
tion explains itself. The jelly bag is made of flanne}! 
and sewed around a strong 
ring of wire or wood. Rings 
may be fastened to the ends of 
| the cords, and slipped over the 
four top rounds, or it may be 
tied. Jellies will be clearer if 
| allowed to drain thoroughly 
without sgueezing, and it 
saves much labor and staining 
of the hands. This arrange- 
ment is convenient for making clear soups also. 
An old chair, without a back, turned upside down, 








| might answer for the support. 


Our butter man claims that he can makea pound 
of butter from a pint of cream; each milking is 
soured separately, and then churned together, but 


only two milkings should be churned ata time. 


Mrs. M. A. L. 


I can truly say the “‘Enterprise Meat Chopper” 


| you advertised is “just boss,” and costs away out 





here in Kansas only $2.40. I wonder how it would 
do to cut meat for hash. Does any one know? 
J. H. Drx. 
That is one of the things it is for.—ED.]} 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Blackberries make a jelly of finer flavor than any 
other. Heat, but do not boil them, then press out 
the juice, and make just as currant jelly, only it 
takes rather longer boiling to make it go to jelly. 


We like pickled butter teans at our house. We 
string, but do not cut them, boil them in clear 
water till they begin to grow soft, then drain them 
thoroughly, and put them ina tight jar, and pour 
strong vinegar overthem. They will be ready for 
use in three days. A piece of horseradish and a 
Cayenne pepper pod in the jar does not spoil them. 

RUTH RROWN, 


Very refreshing drinks for the harvest fleld can 
be made of any fruits such as cherries, currants, 
strawberries or raspberries, whipped on the Key- 
stone beater, of which we give an illustration, 
and by adding sugar, water, or soda water to taste. 
A small amount of fruit would go much farther in 
that, thaa in any other way. 


In reply to query in April number, ‘“‘*How can 
farmers make their own molasses?” K. H. says: I 
can tell them how to make a delicious syrup, which 
costs less than any I have been able to buy, and 
tastes better. Take a pound of the darkest and 
heaviest brown sugar you can buy, and a pound of 
good white sugar, mix and add a pint of water, 
and set it on the stove: stir until sugar is all dis- 
solved. Let it get hot but not boil. Takeitoffand 
add a teaspoonful of extractof vanilla. Sometimes 
this will go back to sugar again; then add a little 
more water and heat it up again. It is well worth 
the trouble of making as it has the delightful flavor 
of maple syrup. 


Mrs. S. tells how to make frozen custard which 
she says is delicious. To one quart of boiling milk 
add two heaping tablespoonfuls of corn starch, wet 
with cold milk. Boil thoroughly, and when cold, 
and well-beaten, add two cups of whipped cream, 
a pinch of salt, sugar and flavoring to suit. Fora 
freezer I use a half gallon measure, set in a deep 
tin sap bucket, and a lump of ice that would go in 
an eight quart pail, was sufficient to freeze it when 
broken fine and mixed with salt. It will freeze in 
an hour after it is well cooled. This custard is 
delicious with berries, if it is not convenient to 
freeze it. 


= 

Boil potatoes, half an hour, unless small, when 
rather less. Peas and asparagus, twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. Cabbage and cauliflower, twenty- 
five minutes to halfan hour. Carrots and turnips, 
forty-five minutes when young; one hour in winter. 
Beets, one hour in summer; one hour and a half, 
or even two hours, if large, in winter. Onions, 
medium size, one hour. RULE.—AIl vegetables to 
go into fast boiling water, to be quickly brought to 
the boiling point again, not left to steep in the hot 
water before boiling, which toughens them and 
destroys color and flavor.—Housekeeper. 


To make yeast when you have no yeast to raise 








| 


it. with boil two ounces of hops in four quarts of | 


water for half an hour. Strain this and let the 
liquor cool to the temperature of new milk. Putin 
a small handful of salt, one-half pound of brown 





sugar, and one-half pound of flour. Let it stand 
two days, then add about three pounds of grated 
raw potatoes. Let it stand until the next day, then 
bottle for use. It must often be stirred, and kept 
in a warm place while inaking. Shake well before 
using. It is easiest made in warm weather as it is 
less likely to get chilled. It requires less of this 
than of ordinary yeast to raise bread. 


I do not Know whether any one still adheres to 
the old fashioned way of salting down cucumbers 
to draw out the juice, but think ita great mistake 
since their chief attraction is their crisp freshness. 
They should be kept on ice, or in the spring- 
house until used, and then sliced very thin ang 
salt, pepper and vinegar put on them. They are 
certainly one of the most belied of vegetables as to 
their wholesomeness, for some of the healthiest 
people I know eat them usually twice and some- 
times three timesa day. Like all other vegetables 
and fruits they are unwholesome when s‘ale and 
wilted. RUTt GROWN. 


Appetizing sandwiches for a pic-ni«m:ay be made 
of equal quantities of the breast of a bu.jed chicken 
and of cold ham or tongue. Chop them very fine, 
so fine, in fact, that you cannot distinguish the 
separate particles. Add more thana halfteaspoon- 
ful of ceiery salt, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and 
a tablespoonsful of 
Mayonnaise dress- 
ing. This quantity 
of condiments will 
be enough to season 
the breast of one 
large chicken, and 
an equal quantity of 
tongue. When this 
is perfectly cold, 
spread some thin 
slices of bread with 
butter and then with 
mixture. Do not pre- 
pare them until they 
are to be served. If 
you wish these sand- 
wiches for lunch 
when travelling do 
net make the dress- 
ing so moist. The 
better way is to put 
the salad dressing in 
# asmall glass jar, and 
spread the sand 
wiches as you recd 
them. 








KEYSTONE EGG BEATER, 


The Keystone Beater is one of the most generally 
useful inventions we have seen, and lightens great- 
ly a housekeeper’s labors. In from one to five 
minutes it prepares in the most thorough and sat- 
isfactory manner anything that requires to be 
mixed or beaten. It churns butter, mixes bread 
sponge, beats eggs, mixes batters, kneads light 
donghs, mashes and flakes potatoes deliciously, 
makes ice cream, mixes paints, paste, medicines, 
emulsions, ete. Send fora catalogue to the Key- 
stone M’f’g Co., 119 Craven St., Phila., Pa. We have 
tried one of these beaters and know whereof we 
speak, 


HEALTH HINTS. 
My dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ; 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content. 


Horses, as well as boys, enjoy an evening bath, 
and are better for it if it is quickly given and they 
are rubbed dry after it. 

A few drops of aromatic spirits of ammoniaina 
basin of water to wash the face with will remove 
the “sticky ” feeling that is experienced after a 
violent perspiration. 


Half a pintof water sipped slowly will assuage 
thirst more effectively than a quart gulped down. 
Very cold ice-water taken when one is overheated 
may produce congestion of the stomach. 


J.D. C. asks whether the St. Johnswort flowers 
should be fresh or dry for making Red oil, the pan- 
acea for childish cuts and bruises. It probably 
makes little difference, but we used them fresh, 
steeping them in enough sweet oil to cover them. 
Our childish life would have been a burden with- 
out that bottle of Red Oil. 


Under the head of ‘* Wanted to Know” in March 
number of FARM JOURNAL “ H.” inquires for a way 
to cure intemperance. I will say: Regulate your 
diet and you can control your appetite for strong 
drink. Use only farinaceous food, or, if meat is 
eaten, use-only fresh meat, and under no circum- 
stances should you taste any salt pork. Let all salted 
meats alone. Banish them from your table. This 
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is the first and thaliana’ step toward a reforma- 
tion. You will find your thirst for strong drink 
will then depart and health and strength and bet- 
ter sleep will abide with you. 
tables is temperance in earnest. 


G. W. G. 


Connected with each of the following institutions 


Reformation of 


is a training school for nurses supported by the in- | 
| relief to be able “to raise the wind,’ when you 


stitution to which it belongs: Charity Hospital, 
Black well’s Island, N, Y.; New York Hospital, Fif- 
teenth St., N. Y. City; Charleston City Hospital, 
Charleston, S. C.; Boston City Hospital, Boston, 
Mass.; St. Lukes Hospital, Chicago, Ill.; Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. These are a few of the 
many in different parts of the country. A letter, 
with stamp, directed to the matron of any one of 
these will elicit full information. The supply of 
trained nurses is still far below the demand. The 
Tribune gives this list. There are two schools in 
Philadelphia,one connected with the Homeopathic 
Hospital 17th and Susquehana Avenue, and an- 
other at Blockly Almshouse. The latter is one of 
the most successful in the country. 


The contents of the bottle, here given, is warranted a 


specific against a sickness which often carries strong | ‘ ; ; ; J 
and ironed like a piece of muslin after this treat- 


men down to death. 
Brother, 
in your 
ath through 
ife; through 
this world 
of pain and 
strife, eve- 
ry moment 
night and day, as you journey 
on your way——shun the whiskey 
bottle. Know you not that in each 
one, hid beneath the sparkling rum, lies a 
deadly serpent there? Brother, do net 
drink, beware !—Shun the whiskey bottle. 
In that bottle too, there lies, guarded by 
this serpent’s tongue, apguish, poverty 
andcrime. Heed the warning—turn 
in time. Shun the whiskey bottle. 
Oh! the woe, the ruined lives of the 
mothers and wives. Heed their 
tears; oh, stop and think of the 
misery caused by drink. Shun 
the whiskey bottle. Brother, if 
you wish to find happiness 
and peace of mind, wealth, 
contentment, comfort, 
friends al] on which suc- 
cess depends—shun the 
whishey bottie. At last 
when death is at your 
door, if you would live 
forevermore, if you 
would gain celestial 
prize, and live with 
Goad beyond the 
skies,—shun the 
whiskey bottle. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 


Her harvests still the ripening summer yields. 

Slice okra in half inch thick slices,and dry for 
winter use. 

Cut coarse swamp hay with which to thatch the 
hen house next fall. 

Cut away flower stalks as soon as they begin to 
fade, unless seeds are wanted. 

If the heads of cabbage look as though they might 
burst, loosen the roots which willstop their growth. 

Spotted leaved callas grow only in summer and 
remain dormant in winter. They grow from seed. 
In reply to “ Reader.” 

We have seen a pretty rustic seat for a lawn made 
of an old stump hauled from the woods, its large 
roots sawed off even for feet, its top level for a seat. 

An old picture frame may be brought into service 
by covering it with velveteen of any rich shade, 
with a mat of Madras drawn full over pasteboard. 

A comfortable band for infants, instead of the 
flannel one so commoaly used, can be cut from the 
top of a large sized white ribbed lamb’s wool 
stocking. 


If Lima beans, after reaching the top of the poles, 
throw out long, wandering branches, pinch off the 
ends that the vine may.turn its attention to mak- 
ing beans. 


The odor of Vernal grass, Anthox-anthum odora- 
tum, isso delightful that asmall portion of itshould 
always be planted on a lawn. It is its presence 
that gives such a sweet odor to drying hay. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
It will help us to forgive the faults of others if 
we remember that under the same circumstances 
we might have done the same thing. 


Write your name and address plainly on the in- 
side leather of your pocket-book. Better and cheap- 
er than advertising it in case it is lost or stolen. 


Yes, the double waist for supporting stockings 
and underclothing for children, from three to 
twelve or fifteen, is nice and sensible, but you 
wouldn’t catch me paying 75 cents for one—not if 


it were necessary for me to practice close economy. 
Ishould buy material and make waists. I wouldn’t 
make them double for hot weathereither. I would 
make them single and stitch on pieces for button 
Stays. FANNY FIELD. 


Keep a palm leaf fan tied by a long ribbon or 
string to the head-board of each bed. It is sucha 


wake half-stifled inthe middle of a sultry night, or 
you can often fan yourself off to sleep when wakeful, 


A “cosey’’ for the ice-water pitcher keeps the ice 
from melting so fast. It should be made cylinder 
shape, with a round piece set in at the top like the 
crown of a bonnet, and should be made of woollen 
cloth lined and wadded. 


If you have been so unfortunate as to buy a wash 
dress in which the colors run with perspiration, or 
with every drop of water that touches it, wash it 
first to remove the stains, then soak it in strong 
brine, starch and dry as quickly as possible. Ihave 


|} just washed a grey gingham that Way with success, 








I put salt in the starch, too, though that may not 
have been necessary. It can be dampened, folded, 


ment, although it might be best not to tempt it to 
run by leaving it folded longer than necessary. 
RUTH BROWN 


WANTED TO KNOW 
How to make baking powder. DD Ww. 
How to can and pickle green beans for winter use. 
L. E. 8. 
Can some one give a good recipe for ‘vater crackers— 
how to muke the dough right, and to bake? S. H. 
Just how to build an old-fashioned out-door bake oven, 
There are none better for doing the baking fora large 
family. * 
Where can sea Shells and ocean curiosities be procured 
in their rough or natural state, and at wholesale prices? 
J. 
Where can I buy the Eclipse System of dress cutting, 
invented by James A. Wilson, of New York, and what is 
a good monthly fashion paper? BE 
Where can I find a pair of fine steel wire hand cards 
for carding woo), and what will they cost ? 
Joyfield, Mich. Mrs. H. O. HURD. 





MARKET RECORD, 
This record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 


with curiosity and perhaps with projit. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
8 8% @ 9 Eggs,fresh,...... 16 @ 17 
53 @ 658 | Fowls, dressed 9 @ ill 
45 S 47 “ Spring 18 @ 2 
36 33 sarees. ischaemic @ 
Bra 14 00 a6 00 icks, (@ 
Flour, family....380 @425 | Beet Cattle... *: 42 @5 
“Patent... 475 fT a s.r @ 
Apples, @ bbl. | Catves iain @ 
Potatoes, Any 75 @ 8% Sheep........ 400 @500 
wl 250 @400 Lambs....... 635 @ 800 
Onions # cia @ ae 69 @7% 
Timothy hay. . 19.00 1225 | Hogs, 540 @ 565 
Straw Rye...... 1300 @1350 | Wool, washed 83 @ W 
Butter Cream'y 4 @ 18 * unwashed * @ 2814 
ye 20 aS @ il 
Cheese,(Fac.).... 8 @ s Seeds. Giver. @ 
Cheese, skim....8 3 @ | ‘Tim. @ 
pin 
‘Winter wheat, 1% @ } Butter Dairy 12 @ 16 
@ | Cheese cream 13 @ 14 
54 @ 56 | Cheese skim 8 @ 9 
36 @ | gee, Fresh.. 13 @ if 
24 @ 2% | Chickens, live 8 @ 9 
57 @ 58 Turkeys, ........ l@ we 
1300 @1400 Beef cattle.... 365 @ 485 
i Sheep........ 82 @440 
8 00 Bie Hogs...... 47% @5% 
350 @425 | Lambs........ 150 @ 360 
400 3*s |S re 642 @ 645 
6 @ 8 | Wool washed 29 @ 85 
foes Foe @ “ unwashed 20 @ 2&8 
Broom Amy 4@ 6 Seed Clover @ 
Buttercream’y 14 @ 17 | “ ‘Timothy 19% @ 
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WARTHMORE coL LEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all others 
admitted. Full college course for both sexes; OC lassical, Scien- 
tific and Litera Also a Manual! Training and a Preparatory 
School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus, For atalogue and full particul: rs, 


address 
EDWARD H, MAGILL.,LLD, Pres't 






= nters’ Supp Send 10 ets. 
anno in Second-hand mae 
0.,Box 1682, Phila., Pa, 
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Reliable and Good for $12, 


An ctndressed Cloth Suit: Blue or 
Black : nice enongh for best, or every day 
and but $12. 

We know the cloth to be very good, 
and recommend it, and you can have 
your money back if not satisfactory. 

Don’t judge it by the price : that much 
money rarely gets so good. 

Samples sent on application. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HALL, 
SIXTH AND MarKET Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 


olid Cc omfort. Entirely New. 


Peentad Pillow and Spreader with 
ae GUARANTEED THE BEST 
DE. Will send express paid: 
No. 2, size 34 inches wide, 5 feet, 8 inches long, price.. coos - Ol 8 


3% 


Send for circular for be > 9 pm. PATTEN WEF © 0. 


West 14th st., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS. 


for Ladipe. Fancy Work. Cpeutess 
LAU Free, ye # INGA LLS, Lynn, M 
SEE HERE! War pateareon 


ny not: on 1000 usefui 
‘atalogue. Big 
pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, Il 


~ (WANT ACENTS TO SELL THE 
MISSOURI 











To men or women of en- 
ergy and ay liberal 
| terms will be given. It 
‘| works on anew principle 
which saves labor an 
| clothing enormously. 
Sample on two weeks’ 
trial on liberai terms. 
ear is being made by competent, 


$600 to $0. 000 : shifty oat. Intriasic merit making 


it a phenomenal euceess eve OF where, Illustrated circulars free, 


__ J. WORTH, SOLE MFR. 2710 FRANKLIN AV, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
"age REPEATING 
RIFLE 


BEST IN THE 
> WORLD! 






















one” = 
teed perfectly ac- 
curate and absolutely 
safe. Made in all sizes for 
large or small game. 


BALLARD 


Gall bit i 
Send for Ilinstfated Ostalseuse = 
: Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
LYMAN’sS 
SHOT GUN SIGHT 


isan excellent thing. Price 50c. 
Send for Circular and New Cata- 
logue ated ne Sights. Address 


N, Middlefield, y meng 
a ee PLE 
gyTOMATIC FISHER. SAM 








py MAIL. 30 CTS: 













For brook, river} 
a fishing. Made of brass 
full nickel p plated. Will not rust. Takes 
the place of a sinker ona fishing line. Has a strong spring’ 
and trigger so arranged that the bite of the fish erks the 
hook into itsjaws, catches him every time. Worth 











its weight in gold to 2 ae Lag ng mple by mail, 
30 « cents for'§ for catalogue of Sporting 
-H. j. BATES CO. Boston Mass. | 






——<$________ - 


|LANTERNSSVIEWS — 
New and8. H. 
ree, 8. 


LYON & HEALY4 
Lf Stare & M mlonnos os STs. Curcace. 


Catalogue of Band Instruments, 
Uniforms and ulpments, 400° 
Fine Illustrations describing every, 
article required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing Mate- 
tials, Trimmings, etc. 

Contains Instructions for 
Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales, 
Drum M. oe Tactics, By- — and a 
Selected of Band Music 


This ting Free with 120 Hidden Name, Assorted 


SS :::: Scrap Pictures, Games, Puzzles, Songs and 
— Seri lee "Tuttle bres. Ne. HavenyCte 


US £00KSTOVE DRIER 


Trays. gre. Bow Agents Wanted 


ht,% Ibs, — * ree, 
AM. -$] 3 a COnW aynesboro.Pa. Box N, 


























SK ANY DEALER TO SHOW YOU A KNIFE THE 
EQUAL OF THIS Fron 50. Cts. 


HE CAN’T DO IT FOR 
Hand-forged, Razor Steel Blades, re- 
New Pattern. Price, 50c. postpaid ; 
for $2.00. Regular price, 65 : ; Boy’s 1- blade, 2c. Gentes 
fine 3-blade, $1.00. Colorado 
3-blade Stock knife, 81. Graft. 
ing, 25 cts. ; Budding, a ets. 
Pruning, 55 cts, to $1.4 T he 
pid Barlow. 2c.: 6 for BLL: 
Pruning Shears, 75c.; * inch 
Family Shears, 75c. ; Selid Stee! 


Cts.! 
loeed free if soft. 





Button Hole Scissors, Sic. ; 65- 
Page List Free. Also “How to 
se a Razor.’ 


MAHER & GROSH, 


74 East Summit Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS 





I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun, 


= 
I have found that sponging my team twice daily 
with a strong solution of Pyrethrum, a great pro- 
tection against bot and other flies. The seed is 
sold by most seedsmen and the plant can be grown 
by anytfarmer. The powder is sold by seedsmen 
and druggists. SUBSCRIBER. 


I have had experience in canning corn, beansand 
peas. They are all put up by the same process. I do 
not fill the can quite full of corn, cover with water, 
salt to suit the taste, solder tight and boil in acom- 
mon wash boiler five hours. I do not make a vent 
in the can in the midst of the cooking. It greatly 
increases the labor to no profit. 

Vineland, N. J. 


To ascertain the probable yield of a field of wheat 
measure carefully a square yard, cut and thresh 
and get the weight in ounces. Multiply this by 
4840, the number of square yards in an acre, and 


W. W. MEECH. 


| constitution of the wheat is more in the straw than 
| inthe kernel. Seed grown on new land will always 
be the best as it contains all of the elements better 


| or more complete than grain grown on land more 


of the science pertaining to their chosen art. 


divide the result by 960, the number of ouncesina | 


bushel of 60 pounds. This will give the number of 
bushels. By selecting three square yards in differ- 
ent parts of the field and taking the average, avery 
close estimate may be made, 


There should be on every farm a large sheet of 
heavy water-proof cotton cloth, such as is made by 
the U. S. Waterproofing Fibre Co., New York. 
When over-ripe grain is to be brought from the 
field it should bespread in the bottom of the wagon 
and will soon save its cost inshelled grain. Itmay 
be spread over a load of grain or hay or over an un- 
finished stack during a sudden storm. Get twoor 
three of them. 


I had often seen it stated that slitting the bark 
of pear trees with a knife was good to prevent them 
from becoming “ hide bound.” Lastseason I tound 
some of my trees raked badly by the claws of cats. 
Thinking this to be “too much of a good thing”’ I 
immediately went and cut from aroll of two-feet 
wide wire netting strips a foot long, and fastened 
these about the wounded trees. This proved to be 
effectual protection against the cats and I observe 
no bad effects from the scratches. A. Hi. 


A passage way may be needed rightaway through 
some fenée on the farm. J. H. C., Lithopolis, Ohio, 
tells how to make bar posts quickly and cheaply. 
He says: 
board 8 or 4 inches wide and bore holes through it 
the distance apart you want the bars. Then drive 
five inch spikes through the holes and into the 
posts, The holes in the toards must just make a 
tight fit for the spikes and the spikes must be driven 
in until they leave just room enough for the bars 
toslipin. The bars reston the spikes. A spike 
should be driven above the upper bar. The board 
may be blocked out so it cannot be pushed in 
toward the post. 


Where the trunk of a fruit tree grows near the 
boundary of a field and the branches hang over 
another man’s land, Mr. Browning of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Agriculture, decides that the fruit all 
belongs to the owner of the land where the trunk 
grows or enters the soil. He says that no one has 
a right to appropriate the fruit because it falls on 
his land. The owner of the tree may pick up the 
fruit on the neighbor’s land if he cause no damage 
in so doing. The neighbor has aright tocutoff the 
over-hanging branches even with the line. But if 
he allow them to remain and the fruit toripenand 
drop, they are not his. RURAL NEWYORKER. 


Popular Gardening suggests that owners of hot- 
bed sash utilize them now for making a sun drier 
for drying surplus fruit. The sash should be ele- 
vated on a frame 4 feet from the ground at the front 
anda foot higher behind. A rack with supports 
for drying trays at 4or 5 inches apart should be 
constructed under the sash, to be reached from be- 
hind. The place ofapproach for sliding in or taking 
out the trays may be covered with fly screening, 
the other sides with boards. The sash will both 
increase the heat and keep off the dews and rains, 
thus allowing the drying to proceed from beginning 
to end speedily, and with the smallest possible 
amount of bother. 


A successful Maryland farmer turned over a new 
leaf in selecting seed wheat, and improved his crop 
very much. He paid no attention to the grain 
itself but looked after the straw and collected his 
seed from the largest and best developed straw. 
The theory of this farmer, Mr. Good, is that the 





Supposing you have the posts, take a | 


or less impoverished. It is often the case that the 
kernel will be full and plump when the straw is 
weak and poor. Selecting seed from the best stalk 
or straw is a rational theory, and also from seed 
grown on the best of land is also a sensible thing 
to do. 


We have receiyed from the publishers, Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, New York, two volumes entitled 
Agriculture by Prof. F. H. Storer of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The work isa valuable contribution to the 


science of agriculture and will be read with inter- | 


est by thoughtful farmers who wish to know more 
Itis 
a hopeful sign of the times’ that the number of 
those who can read and appreciate a book of this 
kind is rapidly inereasing. We will furnish the 
two volumes at the publisher's prices, $.00 postage 
prepaid. 


In answer tostveral inquiries in FARM JOURNAL 
for some small, cheap steam-power for farm use, I 
would say that they do not want steam at all. If 
they had used a first-class power wind engine for 
a short time, they would not take a steam power 
asagift. We have used one for six months, and 
find that they give more power than most farms re- 
quire. A 16 or 18 feet I. X. L. Power Wind Engine 
will do all the work on a farm havinga stock of 200 
head of cattle, doing all grinding with a 12 or 14 
inch French buhr mill, cutting all fodder, pumping 
water, shelling corn and sawing wood. 

The first cost of a good wind engine, put up in 
good shape will perhaps be a little more thana 
steam engine, but when once up, the advantages 
of the wind mill are many: 1. It costs nothing to 
run it for fireman or fuel. 2. There is no danger 
from fire or explosion. 3. It costs cents for repairs 
where steam costs dollars. 4, If taken good care 
of, and kept well oiled, will last longer than an en- 
gine. 5. Any ordinary farm hand, with one hour's 
instruction, can run one. 6. Your work and power 


| are in such shape that all stormy days can be taken 











advantage of. 7. Your grinding can be arranged 
in such a manner that it can be done without any 
one to tend it night or day, except to oil. 


erated without taking up too much space. 

Milford, Del. P. P. WYNKOOP. 

The points made by our correspondent are well 
taken, and the subject will bear investigation. We 
know personally of farmers who are using wind 
mills for the purposes mentioned and with great 
satisfaction. Where satisfaction is not given it is 
due, we presume, either to the faulty construction 


of the machine, or to the fact that too small a 
wheel is used. The Phelps & Bigelow Co., Kala- 


| mazoo, Mich., make the wind engine referred to 


above. i D. 
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When you write toan advertiser be or and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do | 80, as our readers are e served with the best, 

















The ad- | 
vantages are so many that they cannot be enum- | 





THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE: 


ne CORA TORS. 


Renato for 2 rel: ar EASTERN, MANU: 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 








Sa AERA ana 
CUTTA- |-FO? FARM PING 
PERCHA|°""*"’ puras 


aay PUT ON! 

In use by hundreds of <= Journal 
subscribers. Send for and 
anoles ON eMETk 47 PAIN ‘AND 


ROOFING tiers 
~ SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 





weteescee 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDOWIOK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


EDWAR N 
RB OO ee ee Priienelphi a 


BULL RING 





Ask your dealer for the Elle 
yick _Patens t Ball | Bina. 


comps 246 inch, by mail, for Ad 
M inc: ‘60. Plevteviile Conn. 


DWARE MANUFACT 





Bone Fertilizers 


For Corn, Oats, Potatoes, and Spring Crops. Buy only 
Phosphates that are sold under a thorough Guar- 
antee. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND GUARANTEE. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON, 
30th & Locust Sts. , Philadelphia. 


SiS Buys & Rake . that takes from the 


swath and hauls to Rick or Wagon 
15 Tons a day. 
Oo: ® Ricker or Loader 


Ow two Rakes that puts up 
30 Tons in a day. 























Full 60 free. All machines warranted. 
_ 4. J.N OLSON & CO. Springfield, Ohio, 
~ Sas 
1: Tg TILE #BRICK 
e5 MACHINERY: 
ahd STONE-SEPARATING 
Z 


7) CLAY- CRUSHERS 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


165 Mill St... 
TECUMSEH, MICH. 


KING’S IMPROVED 


HAY CARRIER. 


Warranted to give satisfaction. Send 
A illustrated — list, it will pay you. 


discount for orders. 
Big KOOB KEILER, Ox 614, Marion, @ 


¥y FARM ENGINES | 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St, New York 


EMPIRE DRILL 


A \ Gr he 


Guaranteed. 























as ad Circulars, and Essay 
Ferte rms as vertise all who mention this paper, 


EMPIRE DRILL CO. SHORTSVILLE,N.Y. 


DON’T BUY 


A Grain Drill before 
getting our Catalogue. 


ARMERS FRIEND MFG.C° 


The Editor of the Farm Jour- 
nat bought our Drill. Send 


fa it PLOWS 








“OIHO'NOLAVO 





IMPERIAL 
S Hand & & Sulky 





Manufactured by the 
BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., C Canton, 0. 0. 
BIRDSALL & SON, 


General 
aut 4 Market St, Ph mae 





ing. 1 Band Ring, 275 Scrap Pictures, 
: na Ve Ring Book ot Poems, 40 ‘Agt’s ay he 
ri 10 BTIN CARD Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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A farmer sent a dollar for a 
lightning potato bug killer, which 
he saw advertised in a paper and 
received by return mail two blocks 
of wood, with directions printed 
on as follows : ‘‘ Take this block, 
— which is No.1, in page ape hand ; 

place the bug on No. 2 and press 
them ingular. Remove the e bug and proceed as before.” 








A first-rate sky-light : The moon. 

The product of the still makes men noisy. 

An elephant never travels without a trunk, but a 
cow gets along nicely with simply a bag. 

Child to Pastor: Mother sent me to tell you father 
is dead. Pastor: Ishe? Did you call a doctor? 
Child: No, sir, he just died of himself. 

An exchange asks “‘how to make hogs pay.” The 
best way to avoid the difficulty is not to sell a hog 
anything unless he pays for it in advance. 

Smith (with effusion)—Hello, Brown, is that you ? 
{ heard you were drowned. Brown, (with sadness), 
—No, it was my brother. Smith (thoughtlessly )— 
What a pity. y 

City Belle (pointing to a wild plant by the way- 
side): ‘‘What’s that?” Country Cousin: ‘*That’s 
milkweed ” City Belle: ‘Oh, yes, what you feed 
the cows on, I suppose.” _ 


‘‘ Look at that rabbit, ma,” said little Tot, as she 
curiously watched the peculiar ‘‘twinkle” of it’s fea- 
tures; ‘‘every time he stops to smell anything, he 
seems to stutter with his nose.” 


“Johnny,” I have discovered that you have taken 
more maple sugar than I gave you.” ‘ Yes, grand-_ 
ma, I’ve been making believe there was another lit- 
tle boy spending the day with me.’ 


Two king snakes undertook to swallow a greund 
rattler. One commenced at his head and the other 
at his tail. They swallowed until they met and then 
swallowed each other.—Georgia paper. 


‘‘Well, my dear,” said the teacher to the little girl 
with ker hand up., ‘‘What is a magnet?” ‘I don’t 
know,” said the little girl,‘ as I know what it is, but 
I have seen ’em at home in mother’s cheese.” 

* Do you have damp ‘sheets ?” said the fussy old 
man at the hotel securing aroom. ‘ No,” said the 
clerk, who wanted to be obliging, ‘‘ but we can 
sprinkle ’em for you if you like them that way. 


A young man asked the lady of his affection the 
other evening how she liked the looks of his new 
style of standing collar. After critically surveying 
him and the collar, she replied: ‘‘Very nice, indeed. 
It looks like a white-washed fence around a lunatic 
asylum.” 


They tell in Lewiston, Me., of an oysterman 
whose ‘‘saloon” used to be on Maine street, and who 
was the slowest man in the State. One day he died, 
and soon after a citizen said to Erastus, the oyster- 
man’s son, ‘Erastus, your father died rather sudden, 
didn’t he?” ‘Well, yes,” said Erastus, ‘‘ sudden for 
him.” 


‘“‘James.” said the milkman, to his new boy, ‘‘d’ye 
see what I'm a-doin’ of?” ‘Yes, sir,” repli ames 
*‘you’re a-pourin’ water in the milk.” “ o, I’m not, 
James: I’m a-pourin’ milk in the water. So, if any- 
hody asks P om if I put water in my milk, you tell 
em no. Allers stick to he truth, James.’ 


This has been found on the wall of a deserted 
shanty in the heart of Dakota: ‘Fore miles frum a 
naber ; sixteen miles frum a postoffis ; twenty-five 
miles frum a raleroad; a hundred and atey frum 
timber; half a mile frum watter ; God bless our 
home. ’ We're gone East to get a fresh start.” 
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and Pat’d Level Tread Horse Powers, which place the 
cross rods under the legs, and not between them. This 
is the safest power tor horses ever built. No more catch- 
ing fast on cross rods. Governor independent of band 
- Most reliable ever invented. arator run by but 
one belt, therefore lightest —— bo only successf ~ 
one-horse separator. Pat.r tadiee revent cl 
bey ri e 35 —— our Sal Safe Le eis vel Tread R 
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St-Johasvilie, Meatenmeae Co., New Tate. 


Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread = ass | Sa Sadaaenas 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 










Heebner’s lupreved Threshin 
warran e owners of Level-tread 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 


Machine. 
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atents. All others 


Sold on trial; 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, 2. a 


_ LEFFEL’SiR 


Wind Engine 


@ IMPROVED 


Strongest and 
easiest regulated 
All Workin 
Farts mage oot = 


SPRINGFIE GFiELD MACHINE CO. 
GFIELD, OHIO. 


~ EVERY FARMER 
THE BEST HIS OWN 


















Halladay Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
heller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your sheli- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 

from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mill 
will cut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 


water, etc. 

We manufacture th Standard Geared and 
Pumping Wind Milne KL OL Gore Shallere kL Iron 

EX-L 6 k Outters, Horse Powers, Jacks, 

hes Tentent +f Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, ‘wivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks, Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
end Railway purposes, Sead for catalogue and prices. 

Reliable Agente wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U. 8 WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill. 





100 eee ery comment 7" silos froma Washing- 
ton, D. ©. HINE. Vienna, Fairtax Co.,Va. 
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VIRCINIA LAND ACENCY. 


Cheap Forge. 
Markets. 


Splendid climate. Short Mild Winters. Good 
rein List Free. 
RIFFIN & JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. 
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exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes, heroic bravery, im- 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL WASHER” bo do dace oe 

work and do it easier and in less time than any other 

n the world. Feel dee ce eh te ce a 
= clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


fn every county. 


ACENTS WANTED w.cixssow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month, Farmers make $200 to $5( during the winter. La- 
dies have great success selling this Washer. Retail price only 
$5. Sample to those desiring 

brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS st mancfacturers’ 
lowest price. We invite the strictest in _ 
your address on a postal card for further particulars. 


LOVELL WASHER CO., Eric, Pa. 


an agency $2. Also the Cele. 
































ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


7 he south w ind bre athes ac hant as it yoes, 
Blessing the ripened ears that bend 
And murmer low as if each one knows 
The warm south wind as the touch of a friend, 
. * * * * . 
Garners full with a yellow store, 
Cupboards once empty no longer bare, 
Labor repaid, nor craving more, 
Joy and contentment everywhere. 


Keep the Paris green “where the children and 
stock cannot get at it, and when the scythe Is 
thrown down itshould always be hung up—high 
at that! = 

Trim the hedge early so thatit may havetime 
to grow at the bottom. Late trimingalimost stops 
growth for the season. Keep grass and weeds 
from under. Letin the light so that the lower 
branches cangonearortotheground. J.H.C. 


If your Iowa correspondent will buy some 
heavy duck and stitch it into covers of the re- 
quired size, and then give them two or more 
coats ot raw linseed oil,, he will have good 
flexible water-proof covers much cheaper and 
better than he can buy for double the money 
they will cost him. W.C.8. 


Until the corn is two feet high work it deep, 
work it close and as frequently as you choose. 
Afterward let the pruned roots take charge of 
the soil mellowed and prepared for them and 
let no plow or deep-running c ultivator into the 
field. Now isn’t that sound doctrine? Keep 
the surface mellowed with the harrow to prevent 
the growth of weeds and the lower soil moist, of 
course. 


We cheerfully call our readers attention toa 
new cook stove fruit drier. It is made by Gould 
& Thorndyke, Vineland, N. J.and called Prince’s 
Fruit Evaporator, Steamer and Cooker. It 
evaporates by steam heat; will also bake and 
steam food. An evaporator of this description 
will be found useful in every family who wish 
to make the very best use of the fruit and veg- 
etables they grow. 

= 

If W. H. C. of Winston, N. C. will get an ounce 
or two of muriatic acid and put into it small 
pieces of clean zinc as long as the acid will dis- 
solve it he will have muriate of zine which is 
the best flux for soldering old tin-ware. It will 
answer quite as wellif diluted with an equal 
quantity of soft water. When dissolving the 
zine, place the bottle out in the open air as the 
fumes are very offensive. joa. 8. 

[Be careful how you handle muriatic acid, it is 
an acrid poison.—ED. | 

Where can sheet copper for roofing purposes 
be obtained, and at what price? A. 

Comorn, Va 

Hall & Carpenter, 709 Market St., Philadelphia, 
quote 14 oz. copper plate, (14 oz. weight to 1 
square foot of surface) at 19cents per square foot. 
It comes in sheets 14x48 inches, also 24x48 and 
30x60. Lighter and thinner plate will answer 
but the price per ounce of weight is higher. The 
material can be purchased of the above named 
firm or of dealers in tin plate and metals in any 
large city. Hall & Carpenter call our attention 
to Walters’ Charcoal Tin Shingles, which appear 
to be a good article and much cheaper, of course, 
than copper plate and require less Skil) to puton, 


When we get that Experimental Farm we shall 
take occasional trips after harvest with the children 
and their city cousins to hunt blackberries around 
the fences and hiil 





sides (of our neigh- —_ 
bors, for we don’t . 
propose to let briars grow on our farm). To pre- 


vent scratches and torn clothes each member of the 
party shali be provided witha stick like the cut. 

With the hook, branches with the big berries on them 
may be brought within reach, while with the forked 
end any over-affectionate briar that may be clinging 
to the person may be unfastened and pushed aside. 

For picking cherries the sticks will be equally pgyut ul. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We betieve it is t your 
witerest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
L2 quantity of fine yr. old, Asparagus zus Roots, Rhu. 

barb & Horse-radish. B. F. Muschert, Penn Valley,Pa, 


* NEBRASKA FARMS FOR SALE, 
oe ee he owne 
“ DS, Ce Gentral i City, Nebraska. 


EARLESS. Jf 








For 












The Only machine that received an award on beth Sorib ponte 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 


the Only Thresher selected from the vast number builtin the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
— Applied Mechanics,’’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥- 
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_ FARM JOURNAL. 


MING PIGEON: 


it ANS. Fine Stock. 


POWTERS AND WHITE 
CLVIN GEE, Jackson, Mich 
POT- 


CROWN STRAWBERRIES | 


We will have our usual fine supply ready about July on 
Catalogue containing correct desriptions of the best old 
a New varieties with cultural directions, mailed 


ree, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 


How To Grow | SENT -_ FIVE CENTS, 


‘Small Fruits, or Five Names of Fruit Growers. 


PUTNEY & WOODWARD, Brentwood,N.Y. 


YVASE’S Patent Detachable Pocket Handles 

for Peach baskets. Fit any size. Usetul for Fruit 

Growers and —— Two handles by mail for 0c. Circu- 
lars feee. - C. CASE, Flemington, N. J. 


WHEAT FERTILIZERS. “330 and BBO dice ONS 


agents. YORK CHEM CAL WORKS, York, Pa. _ 
PLANTS! 








‘ J errates. Send for free 
~~ <Scirculars. Address 
A I. fame  Pillinghase 


cabbeee Celery, Tomato, Egg and Pepper Plants 


, NOW READY f 
Tillinghast’s Seeds RHIPnoeT 


AGENTSWANZED ON SaLaRy OR COMMISSION 
Jas. E.W hitney, Nurseryman, Rochester,N.Y 


wali I have a fine lot of Silver- 
SEED BUCKWHEAT. bnij- Sera fiveuwiien 


2 Pe bus. nd your order at once to 
OSs, RED M. PARSONS, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet, 
for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Drilling and 
Portable Horse Power Machinesset to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to dril.ing Wells in earth or 
rock 20 to 1,000 fcet. Farmersand othersare making #25 
to #40 per day with our m: achinery and teols. Splendid 
business for Winter or Summer. We are the oldest xnd 
largest Manufacturers in the business. Send 4 cents in 
Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, o 


‘Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 


Threshing Machi’ry Buvers 


Save money by wees to us for prices and send stamp 
for TTT informat 
UNION MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TT” FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


The Createst on Earth! 
Unrivalled in Field Work the World Over. 
Unexcelled in Material, Manufacture and Finish. 


Send for Opeulers, Mention this 
IOKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N.Y 


ERROR PSS a 














MOST na in’ the 


byte ay ey Bee lt ene 
Gand & Power ete. Send for Mustrated & 
List. hom Ston Tatamv. Northampton Co. Pa. 


HERCULES _ 
WIND ENGINE. 


Before ter wy send “ aoeapeon 
d prices of the 


BEST WIND MILL 


ever invented. It is the most 
durable, most ornamental, 








most. powerful, strongest, 
freadicat, ee eats is not lia- 
ble to has automatic 


te dg an be placed in cupola 

of barn or upon a tower, and is the 

ONLY RELIABLE GEARED 

MILL for — machinery. The 

Geo. L. ms e 

aaah ¢ N Sole > aia 
GENTS WANTE 


e RO BERTS’ 


POTATO DIGGER. 








successful 
igger ev- 
er made; 
thorough- 
Cymer 

: ‘or furth 
- erparticu- 
lars refer 
nl tice in J ~a FP to adver’t 
ustrated notice in June number of ‘ARM JOURNAL. 

JAMES THO BNTON 
and Proprietor 
1907 Market St., Philadelph ia, Pa. 


STEEL NAME STAMPS. Letters and Figures insets, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
2 a Agent wanted in every town. 
R. E. MATHEWSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






entsWanted 


A 
5 Livery wheres 

















r WPs Cons | 


The only | 
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sw, 1887, 





w ATERPROOF HAY COVERS Frew 48c. U Ip. 





RICK COVERS, 
I NODVM 


*SHHAO) LAAW 
TAM TVHALTIAOINDY 
‘SUqAOK 


HAY CAPS, 


is 





a. 


PAT. PLANT BED C OVENING. Send for circulars 
and samples Free. U. S.WATERPROOFING FIBRE CO. 
56 South St., New York, 


~ Read" Beneficial Results of Summer Fallow- 


| ing,” by HENRY STEWART, mailed free to 


| farmers who name this paper. 


Address, 


DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J. 


$795.00 AWARDED 
BUTTER 


MADE WITH 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


AT THE 


New York Dairy and Cattle Show, 


MAY 10--14, 1887. 


3 out of 21 PRIZES, 


VIZ.: 


FIVE 30lbs. PACKAGES. 


Ast. ous Mountain Stock Farm, W. Ran 
3d. Prize—W ier (Conn.) Creamery. 


30lbs. TUB FACTORY. 


2d. Prize—Amberst (Mass.) Creamery 
3d. Prize—Westboro ( Mass.) Greamecy. 


30lbs. DAIRY. 


Ist. Prize—Green Mountain Stock F: 
3d. Prize—L. P. Bailey, Barnsvilie, Ohio. 


5ibs. UNBROKEN PACKAGE. 


2d. Prize—Egremont ( Mass.) Creamery, 


3ibs. CREAMERY PRINTS. 


st. Prine—Eilington Cc 
4st Prize—Windsor i eoy) en 


3ibs. DAIRY PRINTS. 


Ist. Prine—Mre. W. A. Sudduth, Flemingsburg, 
entucky, 
2d. Prize—Mrs. Thos. Fairclough, Wolcott, Conn. 


GRANULAR BUTTER. 
Prize—G- & H. B. Cromwel rre . 
$4: Prize—Se.& FP Prom well Garsttnon. U. T- 


For further particulars address manufacturers 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


Manvel Wind Engines, 
Bull’s-Eye Force Pumps, 


Tanks, Etc. 


Write for full particulars and estimates to 
L. M. BAT ES, Pina Paty LPHTAS PAL’ 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE ST and BEST E UIPPED inthe 
WORL pki nstructors, 4 pes lastyear. hore 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano ae 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnasti 
ete. Tuition, $5 =e board an —— Steam Heat 
| egg Li = 3 Oto 197.50 per week. allt begins 
. For Illustrated LS 11 foformation, 
TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mase 


Positively itv ‘ec Agents VLD Ww WHITE 
our New SILVER MOU WHIT 
WIRE CLOTHES- ot A: bl 


in > - at sie 
adily at i ouse ¢ bie 
ream B10 per day, (7 Handsome samples free 


cr 
Sines GIEAIED WIE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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